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DEAR MEMBER: 

There are all kinds of people on CU’s mem- 
bership lists. There are factory workers and 
farmers, college professors and government ofh- 
cials, Hollywood stars and millionaires. And they 
are to be found in every state, and in every city 
of any size. Whichever and wherever you are, 
we want to ask you to do something. When 
you get your 1943 Buying Guide, use it. Really 
use it every day. 

From questionnaires and conversations, we 
know that about 25% of CU’s members wouldn't 
shop without the Buying Guide any more than 
they'd try to fly without a plane. But 75%, we 
must admit, would. They use the Buying Guide 
when there's a specially important purchase to 
make, when they're dissatished with a product 
they've been using, or just whenever they happen 
to remember it. 

Now that practice is none too good even when 


there are no scarcities and when factories are 


producing more goods than consumers can buy 
But now careless buying is about as defensible 
as careless driving. Both waste what the nation 
can't afford to waste—materials, labor and money. 

What we are urging you to do is to make 
every purchase a careful purchase. As we pointed 
out in the October issue, careful buying just of 
toilet soap might save you $5 a year. We are 
urging you to make a critical examination of all 
vour buying habits to see if you can't save on 
many things. We are urging you, as we said be- 
fore, to use the Buying Guide every day. 

We don't say caretul buying is easy. The 
world of over-abundant goods and high pressure 
selling in which we used to live didn’t teach 
people to be careful buyers. But today we don’t 
ask whether a job is easy. We ask only whether 


it is necessary. And if it is, we do it. 


Cex... Kal0xz 


DIRECTOR 





CONSUMERS UNION is a non-profit organization chartered 
under the Membership Corporation Laws of New York State. its 
purpose is to furnish unbiased, usable information to help fami- 
lies meet their buying problems, get their money's worth in their 
purchases, develop and maintain en understanding of the forces 
affecting their interests as consumers. Consumers Union has no 


connection with any commercial interest and accepts no advertis- 
ing; income is derived from the fees of members, each of whom 
has the right to vote for candidates to the Board of Directors. 
More then 70 educators, social workers and scientists sponsor Con- 
sumers Union and a national advisory committee of consumer 
leaders contributes to the formulation of policy (names on request). 
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& Butter reports on new and predicted price and quality changes in 
interprets Washington legislation as it affects consumers, teils what 
consumer orgonizotions are doing, advises on food buying and prep- 
among U. S. publications, Bread & Butter is the consumer's news-letter. 





Each month Consumer Reports gives comparative ratings of a variety of 
on tests and expert examinations, together with general buying guidance, 
medical and health questions, and news of happenings affecting the 
ests. The Reports is the manual of informed and efficient consumers 
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Eoch year the 384-page Buying 
together information from all the 
ing advice. Pocket-size, with ratings 
valuable shopping companion. Every 


Guide (published as one issue of the Reports) brings | 
preceding issues with new material and special buy- ) 
of several thousand products, the Buying Guide is an in- 
member gets a copy of the Guide with his membership. 





MEMBERSHIP FEES are $4 a year, which includes subscrip- 
tion to the Reports and Buying Guide and Bread & Butter; $3.50 
without Bread & Butter (for foreign and Canadian memberships 
add 50¢). Reduced membership rates are available for groups 
of 15 or more (write for details). Library rates, for the Reports 


and Bread & Butter without the Buying Guide issue, are $3.50; for 
the Reports alone, $3. 

Membership involves no obligation whatever on the part of the 
member beyond the payment of the membership fee. Convenient 
order forms are found on the next to the last page of each issue. 


Consumer Reports is published monthly by Consumers Union of United States, Inc., at North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter June 
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We consumers are sacri- 


Let’s Start a We consume: 
k ficing a little bit of food so 
Food Bank Now that our armed forces can 


have all they need. We are sacrificing a little more 
to help feed our Allies. Unquestionably, they need 
it, and nobody but a poorbox thief would begrudge 
them a single mouthful. 

But now that the first bright rays of the coming 
victory can be seen over the horizon, we have to think 
of those whose need will be even greater, the tens 
of millions of starving people of the occupied coun- 
tries. We take it for granted that we will feed them 
when peace comes. It’s time we began to get ready. 

We don’t know how much longer the war will 
last. We do know that every mouth will add hun- 
dreds of thousands to the victims of the New Order’s 
hunger policy. To those who survive, peace will be 
a mockery if it doesn’t bring food. 

To the blood bank, created for war, we must add 
a great food bank, created for the peace, to be 
drawn on by all the hungry people of Europe and 
Asia. England and Russia can’t do it. They'll need 
our food even after the war. Nor is it a job for the 
United States alone. It’s a job for the governments 
and the people of the whole Western Hemisphere. 
But the food bank can be started here, and we think 
that it’s up to the consumers of this country to see 
that it’s started. 

We say it’s up to consumers because we doubt 
that the government, though it knows the need, is 
ready to ask us to eat less in order to feed foreign 
people thousands of miles away some time in the 
future. The people themselves must take the lead 
and show the government that we recognize the 
need, and are willing to do something about it. 

The American people are generous. They will 
gladly accept necessary sacrifice, once they are 
brought to full realization of the situation. We 
think they would consider it not a duty but a privi- 
lege to help build a great food bank to end starva- 
tion when the fighting stops. We think they would 
gladly submit to rationing of all foods so that vast 
quantities could be stored. We think there are few 
indeed who would not be willing to make the small 
sacrifice necessary to give hope and the promise of 
life itself to so many starving millions. There isn’t 
too much time. If we are to substitute more than 
a hunger level for a starvation level, we'll have to 
fill thousands of warehouses with everything that 
can be stored. And as each occupied region is 
cleared, we’ve got to be ready to send out a stream 
of bulging food ships that will keep sailing until 
the victory over the most terrible ally of the axis— 
hunger— is finally won. 











“Because it was established for the very purpose of aiding 
families to buy wisely, to avoid waste and to maintain health 
and living standards, and because it is the largest technical 
organization providing such guidance, Consumers Union recog- 
nizes a special responsibility to the nation. In full awareness of 
that responsibility, we pledge ourselves to do everything in our 
power to help Americans as.consumers make the greatest pos- 
sible contribution to the national need.”—-FROM A RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED ON DECEMBER 10, 1941, BY THE DIRECTORS. 
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REPORTS ON PRODUCTS 


GERALD WENDT, PH.D., SPEC/AL TECHNICAL CONSULTANT 


Ratings of products represent the best judgment of staff technicians or of consultants in uni- 


versity, governmental and private laboratories. 


Samples for test are in practically all cases 


obtained on the open market by CU's shoppers. Ratings are based on laboratory tests, care- 
fully controlled use tests, the opinion of qualified authorities, the experience of a —— number 


of persons, or on a combination of these factors. 


Even with rigorous tests, interpretation of 


findings is a matter on which expert opinion often differs. It is Consumers Union's pledge that 
opinions entering into its evaluations shall be as free from bias as it is possible to make them 
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Games for the Family 


» » « can help solve the recreation problem for the duration. 


CU discusses here many ways fo enjoy your leisure hours at 


home and also suggests various types of games for gifts 


ANUFACTURERS of parlor games, it 
M seems, are chalking up the rubber 
shortage as a major asset, for the need to 
stay home because of gasoline and rubber 
shortages as well as other transportation 
difficulties is bringing on a major upward 
trend in the game industry. 

Indications are that there will be more 
games sold this Christmas than in many 
years past, and the trend is expected to 
continue right through the war. With due 
allowance for what may be some wishful 
thinking on the part of game manufac- 
turers, it’s still quite likely they’re right. 

In the first place, it’s pretty certain 
that most of us, willy-nilly, are going to 
spend more and more of our leisure time 
at home. Unmistakably, that foreshadows 
a considerable shift in play habits. In- 
stead of seeking fun and recreation by 
going places—taking the old family bus 
for a spin somewhere—the problem in- 
creasingly is to have fun staying put. 
One solution, unquestionably, is to play 
games. 

Moreover, with higher taxes and War 
Bonds taking an increasing ‘share of the 
family budget, any economies in recrea- 
tion, such as games afford, are decidedly 
welcome. They're a way to accommodate 
the budget to the need to relax and have 
fun, which is particularly important in 
times of tension, and shouldn’t be neg- 
lected. And so the purchase of a good 
game or two can be an effective solution 
to beth your recreation problem, and the 
problem of what to give your friends for 
Christmas. 

Of course, for a motor-minded genera- 
tion, the prospect of playing on the home 
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grounds may seem a little strange and 
awkward at first. Actually, even though it 
may strike some as brand new, it’s an old 
idea, with an honorable tradition. 

New or not, it will undoubtedly cause 
some head-scratching: what are the best 
games to play? Are there any good new 
ones on the market, &c., &c? 

So for the benefit particularly of those 
who came in late, our report on games 
might well begin at the beginning. Cer- 
tainly the first thing to keep in mind is 
that you don’t have to rush to a store to 
buy a commercial game in order to have 
fun. 


NON-COMMERCIAL GAMES 


It’s worth remembering that many 
games—particularly those suitable for 
the whole family—can be played with 
littl or no purchased equipment. To 
begin with, there’s the whole list of word 
and mental games, starting with Ghosts, 
Twenty Questions, Charades, Murder, and 
so on. They're both stimulating and edu- 
cational. 

If you’ve forgotten how to play them, 
or want to try out new ones, the nearest 
library will undoubtedly have ample 
books and articles to satisfy your curi- 
osity. 

Or for a few cents to a few dollars, you 
can buy a book which will give game sug- 
gestions for many pleasant evenings. 
You will find some of these books listed 
at the end of this report. 

You're almost certain to find a deck of 
playing cards around the house. Maybe 
these were bought for bridge or gin 
rummy, but don’t forget that they can 


also be used to play countless other 
games, including Pig, Hearts, Grab, Old 
Maid and other long-time favorites, If 
you've forgotten the rules for these and 
many others, the U. S. Playing Card Co. 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, will send you, for 10 
cents, a 253-page book, The Official 
Rules of Card Games. 

Incidentally, if you have an old deck 
of cards, you don’t have to buy a quoit 
set. Without spending a cent, you can get 
the same type of fun and action by trying 
to toss playing cards into a wastepaper 
basket, at a distance of five or ten feet. 
It takes skill, and the exercise of bending 
over to pick up the cards won’t do you 
any harm. 

Such family games, easily improvised, 
are important at this time, not only be- 
cause they’re economical, They also have 
a kind of therapeutic value in that they 
help to let off the excess steam and ten- 
sion that are apt to generate as the entire 
family is tied down increasingly to the 
home. 

A good source for further ideas on eco- 
nomical games and entertainment in the 
home is the National Recreation Associa- 
tion, Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. The Association has prepared a 
number of pamphlets, priced at 10 to 20 
cents, on card games, puzzles, mental 
games, charades and other selected sub- 
jects. Its latest pamphlet, Home Play in 
War Time, (10 cents), is especially ap- 
propriate. It is brief, but its suggestions 
are helpful, and it has a good bibliog- 
raphy of moderately-priced books and 
pamphlets on recreation. 


HOBBIES 


Not to be ignored at this time, though 
it’s not exactly in the parlor game classi- 
fication, is the question of hobbies. Aside 
from the traditional stamp collecting, 
photography, and whittling, there are 
many hobbies that can take on the aspect 
of family projects, and which can, in ad- 
dition to providing many evenings’ enter- 
tainment, end up with something really 
useful. 

Amateur carpentry need by no means 
be a purely masculine diversion. And the 
end products, with plenty of time to 
achieve them, can be both decorative and 
useful. If you balk at a big project like 
a bookcase or a table, try starting on a 
lamp or a couple of shelves. Or the mas- 
culine half of the household can set to 
work on the carpentry, while the women 
do a reupholstering job—or knit for war 
relief. 

Reading aloud, too, might well come 
into this classification. With a little fore- 
thought in the selection of books and 
articles, a family session, with each mem- 
ber taking his turn, can be both entertain- 
ing and instructive. And it can be of real 
value in building up good speech habits 
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which have become lost in the hurry of 
living. 
COMMERCIAL GAMES 


The outstanding thing about games on 
the market is that the old and well-known 
ones are, with few exceptions, still the 
most popular. That’s the verdict of 
consumers. 

New games, of course, are constantly 
being added to the list, but very few of 
them make good. Accordingly, it’s a good 
rule to avoid buying innovations, unless 
you know something about them and are 
reasonably sure they'll wear well. 

That’s particularly true of military 
and war games. Naturally, there’s a spe- 
cial interest in such games at present. 
But, with one exception (noted below), 
those on the market today seem pretty 
disappointing and ephemeral. 

That’s also true of games based on 
sports—baseball, racing, football, and the 
like. None of these has proved popular. 
They lack interest. apparently because 
they are too artificial and suffer too 
much by comparison with the fun and 
excitement of the real thing. 

What makes a good game? The manu- 
facturers wish they knew! Skill, ingenu- 
ity, and chance are all important factors, 
but the right combination is a mystery, 
even to the experts. 

A good example is the success of 
Monopoly. Few would have predicted 
or believed that Monopoly would con- 
tinue as a best seller, which it still is. 

Games, like books or perfumes, are 
largely a matter of personal taste. The 
best game is the one you like best. Some 
people think that chess is the only game 
worth playing, but if you don’t happen to 
like it, no amount of statistics will make 
a chess set a good buy for you. 

And if you do like chess, the amount 
you'll pay for a set is also largely a 
matter of personal choice. You can get a 
set for 50¢ or less, or pay $5 or more, and 
aside from intangible esthetic values, the 
cheap set can provide the same enjoy- 
ment as the expensive one. 

In brief, having fun is not susceptible 
to the statistical approach. But the fol- 
lowing data, which cover a few games 
that have been found good and popular 
by the test of consumer approval and 
experience, may be helpful in guiding 
you through the game market. 

Roughly speaking, games fall into two 
broad groups: (1) action games, such as 
Ping-Pong and darts and (2) table 
games, such as cards, checkers, jig-saw 
puzzles, Monopoly, Parcheesi, &c. 


ACTION GAMES 


PING-PONG OR TABLE TENNIS is unques- 
tionably the most popular of the action 
games that can be played at home. 
Parker Bros. Inc., owns the official trade- 
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mark, Ping-Pong, and its equipment is 
considered standard in the field. But it is 
higher priced than equally satisfactory 
competitive equipment sold under the 
general name of table tennis. 

The most expensive part of the equip- 
ment is, of course, the table itself. If you 
buy one ready-made, it will cost about 
$25 or more. However, if you have a 
plain-topped surface (plywood, at least 
3@” thick, hinged in the center is quite 
satisfactory) made in regulation size (9 
feet long, 5 feet wide) and put it on 
ordinary sawhorses, 30 inches high, you 
can cut that cost considerably. Or you 
can have just as much fun, though you 
won't be following regulations, if you set 
up your equipment on a fairly large din- 
ing room table, fully extended. 

You'll find that you can sometimes 
save money by buying the playing equip- 
ment in sets (usually consisting of 4 pad- 
dles, a net, and a half-dozen balls). Sets 
of good quality will range from $6 up, 
depending mainly on the quality of the 
paddles, to which particular attention 
should be paid. At this price, it should 
have a good rubber surface and be made 
of 5-ply wood, to protect against warp- 
ing. Bought singly, such paddles cost 
about $1.50, though you can pay two or 
three times that if you want something 
fancier, with a leather grip and other 
trimmings. Good table tennis balls are 
30 to 40 cents each. But if you. want only 


an occasional game, you can have just as 
much fun with a set of two paddles, a 
net and a ball, selling for $1 or so. 


DART boards range in price from $1 to 
$5. A reasonably serviceable one, with 
wire divisions on the face, should cost 
about $2. However, the more expensive 
boards are stronger, better made and 
will give more satisfactory service. The 
darts themselves, which should have good 
steel tips, are usually sold in sets of 
three, at 30 to 50 cents a set. If you're 
worried about damage to the family and 
the wall paper, you can buy darts with 
vacuum cups instead of steel tips, 


BADMINTON. If you’ve got an outdoor 
yard, badminton is worth considering. As 
in tennis, there’s a wide range from the 
cheapest to the most expensive equip- 
ment—from $4 to $25 and higher for the 
set. If you’re not an expert, you'll get 
fun enough out of the cheaper sets 
(which should include net, posts, tape, 
rackets and birds). 


DECK TENNIS is not usually featured by 
stores, but it’s one of the most economi- 
cal games to play. All that’s needed is a 
simple net (such as a cheap badminton 
net, selling at about 75 cents) and a large 
ring, about 6 inches in diameter, made of 
rubber or heavy rope. 

Other action games, like croquet, horse- 
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ucust of this year saw the last 
A piano come off the assembly line, 
probably for some time to come. For 
WPB has decreed that new pianos are 
out for the duration. 

But a good piano is built to last a 
lifetime, so that WPB’s edict need 
mean little to you, provided you al- 
ready have a piano which is in fairly 
good condition, and you resolve to 
keep it in good repair. 

The care of a piano is simple. It 
involves nothing more than following 
a few commonsense rules: 

A piano must be played on to keep 
it in good condition; at least a few 
hours a week of playing is desirable. 
This is to “exercise” the moving parts 
and the delicate springs in the action 
mechanism. Without this exercise they 
may become sluggish, and lose their 
responsiveness to the touch of the per- 
former. 

Neither heat nor cold js good for a 
piano, so don’t place it either close to 
a radiator or near a window which is 
much opened. And dampness will 
cause the action to swell, and may 
injure the sounding board by raising 
the fibres of which it is made. Rusting 
of the metal parts may also result 
from dampness. 


tuning is _ desirable, 
whether or not the piano is played 
often. This is necessary to keep the 
strings at the necessary tension; it is 
particularly important when the piano 
is new. The amount of tuning a piano 
needs is dependent to some extent on 
the weather, to some extent on the 
piano itself. It is desirable to have the 
instrument tuned four times a year; 
during the first year, tuning every 
month or six weeks is even better. 


Frequent 


White keys turn yellow unless they 
have at least occasional exposure to 
light. If the piano is not used fre- 
quently, open the keyboard cover and 
expose the keys, now and then. Keep 
the keys free from dust by wiping, as 
often as necessary, with a _ cloth 
slightly dampened with water or de- 





Pianos: Care 


By carefully conserving and repairing articles so that replacements can be postponed, 

consumers can protect their own budgets while lessening the strain on the nation's avail- 

able supplies of war-needed materials. This is one of a series of special reports designed 
to help you make the things you use last longer 


natured alcohol. Follow this by wiping 
with a soft, dry cloth. 

Moths can damage the felts on the 
hammers, since they are made of fur 
or wool felt. If your house is infested 
with moths, suspend small bags of 
camphor inside the closed piano to 
keep them away. Use of camphor (or 
paradichlorobenzine) in liberal quan- 
tity is particularly important if the 
piano is to be stored. For maximum 
protection, all openings should be 
sealed or covered. 

Dust on the sounding board doesn’t 
do any particular damage, but it’s a 
good idea to keep it off. To do this, 
insert a piece of dry cloth under the 
strings, and wipe away the dust with 
it. On a grand piano the job is easy; 
start the insertion of the cloth on the 
bass side, and pull it toward the 
treble. The task is more cumbersome 
on an upright, but fortunately dust 
collects less easily on this type of 
piano. In any case, be careful to avoid 
putting pressure on the keys in the 
zeal of housecleaning. 

The piano case is not just furni- 
ture; in good pianos it is a beautifully 
finished wood, made by the finest 
cabinet-makers. So treat it with 
respect. Never use furniture polish or 
any other polishing preparation on 
your piano. If the finish has become 
dulled, wipe it with a soft chamois 
cloth dampened (but not wet) with 
water. Never use a new chamois un- 
less it has previously been soaked in 
water for a whole day. In dusting the 
case, use only a fine feather duster or 
a silk cloth. And don’t place heavy 
ornaments on top of the piano. 

If you must store your piano either 
in an unoccupied house or in regular 
storage, it’s not a waste of money to 
have the piano tuned first and to see 
that it’s in good condition. And since 
you can’t be there to see that it’s 
properly protected, before you have it 
stored, see that it’s thoroughly covered 
with a fleece-lined piano cover or other 
good and soft insulation. 
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shoes, volley ball and archery require a 
minimum of equipment. But if you have 
the necessary space they, and others like 
them, can mean many hours of fun, 


TABLE GAMES 


MILITARY AND WAR GAMES. As indi- 
cated above, these are generally to be 
avoided. The only one we found in our 
survey worth mentioning is Air Combat 
Trainer, a new game recently put on the 
market by Lewis Instructor Games, Inc. 
It’s played on a specially-projected map, 
and is based on authentic air maneuvers, 
employing authentic replicas of American 
and Axis planes. It is approved by the 
National Aeronautic Association, and is 
likely to appeal particularly to air- 
minded youth. Price, $2.00. 


CARDS AND PUZZLES. A regulation set 
of playing cards might well top any list of 
gifts in the game field. Prices range 
roughly from 20¢ to $1.50, with the 
higher prices bringing slightly better 
quality and a great deal more art work. 

There have been no satisfactory tests 
to determine the comparative service- 
ability of various grades of cards, but 
there are indications that plastic cards 
(costing $3.00) are a good investment 
for those who play much. Reports indi- 
cate that even after four or five years of 
use they are still in very good condition. 

Among games, incidentally, playing 
cards represent one of the few gifts suit- 
able for the men in service, Plastic cards, 
because of their durability and resistance 
to water, are particularly suitable. 

Interlocking jig-saw puzzles are becom- 
ing increasingly popular again. Parker 
Brothers, among others, puts out an ex- 
tensive variety, ranging from 100 to 1200 
pieces each and priced according to the 
number of pieces in the puzzle—about 2 
cents for each piece. However, cheaper 
sets are obtainable. In New York City, 
for example, Macy’s Department Store 
has an unbranded line selling at about 
half the price of the Parker puzzles. The 
Macy puzzles range from 200 to 1500 
pieces each and are priced at 24 cents to 
$12.98. Still cheaper puzzles can be 
found in the 5 and 10 cent stores. 

Many local rental libraries rent out 
jig-saw puzzles just as they lend books, 
for a small rental fee. In this way, you 
can always have a new puzzle to work 
on, at a minimum cost. 


BOARD GAMES. Here are all the old 
stand-bys, which are still popular and 
still selling: checkers, chess, cribbage, 
backgammon, dominoes, Anagrams, 
Bingo, Chinese checkers. All are avail- 
able for less than $1 a set as well as in 
more expensive editions. 

Among trademarked items that stand 
out are Monopoly, Parcheesi (now 77 
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years old) and Bonanza, which combines 
the gambling features of Michigan 
rummy and poker. Bac-a-Rac is virtually 
the same game as Bonanza, except it’s 
put out by Milton Bradley instead of 
Parker Brothers, and is priced at a mini- 
mum of $1.00 instead of $1.50. 

All of these more or less standard 
games, of course, come in various grades 
and prices; the lowest price will get you 
the same game as the highest. 

There are a number of so-called “serv- 
ice kits” on the market this year, de- 
signed primarily as gifts for soldiers and 
sailors. By and large these are imprac- 
tical as service gifts—they’re too bulky. 
Moreover, such games are generally 
available already at the various Army 
and Navy recreation centers. If a soldier 
or sailor does want a chess or checker or 
cribbage board, it’s best to get one of the 
miniature “traveling” These, in- 
cidentally, are fun to take along on long 
train rides, for the boards and markers 
are so made that even severe jolting 
won't throw them out of position. 


sets. 


BOOKS ON GAMES 
Handbook for Recreation Leaders (U. S. 


Dep't of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
Publication No. 231). Available from 
Sup’t of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
20¢ in coins. 

Pocket Entertainer 
NYC). 25¢. 

Penguin Problems Book (Penguin Books, 
Inc., NYC). 25¢. 

Wehman’s New Book of Parlor Games 
(Wehman Bros., NYC). 35¢. 

Games for All Occasions by M. E. S. 
Barse (Grosset & Dunlap, NYC). 50¢. 

Fun for the Family by Jerome S. Meyer 
(Garden City Publishing Co., Garden 
City, N. Y.). $1. 

More Fun for the Family by Jerome S. 
Meyer (Garden City Publishing Co.). 
$1. 

Hoyle’s Book of Games 
Books, NYC). $1. 

Complete Book of Games by C. Wood and 
G. Goddard (Halcyon House, Garden 
City, N. Y.). $1.89. 

Everything for the Party by Jerome S. 
Meyer (Macrae Smith Co., 
phia). $2. 


(Pocket Books, 


(Blue Ribbon 


Philadel- 





*® An unusual gift that will 
cost you little more than a 
good Christmas card is Bread 
& Butter, the hard-hitting, 
up-to-the-minute news weekly 
that keeps consumers up to 
date on how the war affects 
consumers. See page 295. 
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Gifts for Service Men 


CU's list is based on what the men have asked for. Everyday 


essentials rank high. Cash is 


our gifts to the boys overseas are 

well on their way by now. But there 
are still the service men at home to be 
considered. In buying for them, remem- 
ber that the problem is quite different 
from getting a gift for a civilian. 

Thus most civilian men would prob- 
ably not be too pleased to get, say, a 
sewing kit or a box of razor blades as 
a gift. But it is precisely such prosaic 
and normally incongruous items that 
soldiers and sailors are grateful for. 

On the other hand, some items that 
make appropriate gifts for civilians are 
practically worthless for soldiers or 
sailors. Like pajamas for a man in the 
Navy, where they don’t wear them. Or 
colored ties and other non-regulation 
clothing which can’t be used. 

What this comes down to is clear 
enough. Intelligent buying should be 
based on what the service man needs 
and wants. By and large, that means 
everyday essentials, including such things 
as cigarettes, razor blades, tooth paste, 
shoe polish and writing paper. Measured 
against the limited spending money of 
a soldier or sailor, such items take on 
a special kind of magnificence. For they 
mean his spending money will stretch 
further, particularly in the important di- 
rection of recreation and entertainment. 

That point is stressed because reports 
indicate that well-meaning parents and 
friends have been prone to overlook it. 
Thus, one soldier, in response to a CU 
questionnaire, listed a shoe shining kit 
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welcome; bulky gifts are not 


as one of the items needed by the men 
at his camp. “That is important and no- 
body sends it. Next on the list is a flash- 
light, which few people send.” 

Understandably enough, there’s a 
temptation to buy “nice” gifts rather than 
necessary ones. It’s a hangover from 
peace time and ought to be avoided for 
the duration for both military and civil- 
ian giving. 


WHAT THE MEN WANT 
There’s little doubt about the decided 


preference of service men for useful gifts. 
CU found that out by circulating a ques- 
tionnaire among soldiers and _ sailors 
visiting the USO recreation center in 
New York City and others in camps 
throughout the country. It is also shown 
in data based on votes of 1,000 soldiers 
and sailors from 47 states on what they 
wanted for Christmas. The votes were 
taken in a survey made by the Depart- 
ment Store Economist. 

In general, the main preferences in- 
dicated checked with CU’s findings. 
There is, however, one broad exception. 
CU found that essential toilet articles, 
which the Department Store Economist 
omitted from its survey, rank high among 
the things that soldiers and sailors both 
need and want. 

This is particularly true of razor 
blades, which were mentioned most fre- 
quently in the CU survey of things 
needed, but also applies to soap, shaving 
lotions, tooth paste, talcum powder, 
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The following items stand out as par- 
ticularly useful and necessary and, there- 
fore, worthwhile gift choices: 

Cigarettes. This is the most popular 
choice for the Army, while it ranks fifth 
for the Navy (probably because ciga- 
rettes on board ship are much cheaper 
than in Army posts). 

Waterproof Wristwatch. The most 
popular gift among sailors, and second 
choice among soldiers. 

Shoe Shining Kit. Should include a 
small brush for polish, a large brush, 
liquid polish, wax polish, and polishing 
rag. A bottle of neatsfoot oil for soften- 
ing the leather would also be appreciated 
by the soldier. 

Sewing Kit. Equipped with needles, 
thread, buttons of regulation size, and 
scissors. 

Writing Materials. A pen and pencil 
set (with clips); stationery; leakproof 
ink containers. 

Newspapers and Magazines. Sub- 
scriptions, particularly to home-town 
newspapers, are good for service men. 
Unless you're pretty sure the boys are 
to stay at one post for any length of 
time, however, better make the subscrip- 
tions short-term ones. 

Cameras and Films. Cameras are 
barred in the Navy and in some Army 
posts. Better check before sending one. 


Portraits. Also leather or unbreak- 
able frames, 
Clothing. Extra socks, underwear, 


towels, and regulation shirts and ties 
are welcome. Be certain to send correct 
sizes. Avoid non-regulation clothing. 

Wallets. Ones with transparent 
pockets for holding snapshots are popu- 
lar. 

Toilet Kits. Fitted and unfitted. 

Shower Sandals, or moccasins for 
bathing. 

Small Portable Radios; Windproof 
Cigarette Lighters; Flashlights; Sun- 
glasses; Candy and Cookies; Small 
Musical Instruments. 


WHAT THE MEN DON'T WANT 


The men in service do not want large, 
bulky items that are hard to carry about 
and cannot be easily packed. 

Though you may worry about wet feet, 
don’t send the men rubbers and um- 
brellas. They're taboo in the services. 
That goes, too, for cuff links, tie clips 
and other jewelry. 

Sending liquor through the mails is 
prohibited, and it’s also against Army 
regulations. 

Aside from this, use your common 
sense. Think of the things you'd like 
if you were away from home with limited 
spending money and storage space. And 
remember that spending money itself is 
one of the most welcome gifts. 
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What you can buy in this year when babies are plentiful and 


goods are scarce, what you can make yourself, and some of 


the things you ought to avoid are covered in this report 


by JANE RESNICK 


AS priorities and scarcities come 
closer and closer to everyday life, 
the gift problem becomes more and more 
difficult. The problem is to find a gift 
which is practical as well as unusual. 

In buying for infants and small chil- 
dren there are a few basic points to re- 
member. Never give anything with sharp 
edges to babies. Examine with care the 
edges of such items as silver spoons, for 
example. Consider ‘that nearly everyone 
is going to give the new baby something 
which he can use immediately. A gift 
that will be needed next year will prob- 
ably be appreciated. Avoid buying 
gadgets that are eye-catchers—simplicity 
and washability should be the watch- 
words. Following are some suggestions 
which may help you make your selection. 

Prices are approximate minimum costs, 


Tors 


Avoid all toys with sharp edges and 
those having detachable parts that can be 
swallowed. Washable and unbreakable 
toys are best. 

Plastic Rattles and Dises: Good first 
toys, brightly colored, washable and 
moderately noisy. 

Dumb-Bell Rattles made of celluloid: 
Large knobs at the ends eliminate the 
possibility of baby’s choking on the 
handle. $1. 

A Ball, if you are giving a gift to a 
baby who is crawling. A transparent one 
which has in it unreal fish floating in real 
water, is especially attractive. $1. 

Stuffed Toys: Make sure they are 
washable, and have no button eyes or 
other detachable parts that can be chewed 
off and swallowed. 


SILVER 


If you feel that you want to give silver 
there are several good and fairly inex- 
pensive items which won’t break your 
bank and which will please both mother 
and baby. Spoons, cups, brush-and-comb 
sets, dumb-bell rattles and similar pieces 
are available for $1.50 to $3; engraving 
costs 10¢ to 20¢ a letter. 

Avoid gifts like an ivory teething ring 
with silver bells. These are badly de- 
signed and baby can get the bell half 
way down his throat while the ring be- 
comes lodged in his mouth. 


BLANKETS & CLOTHES 


Babies can use many blankets in a 
variety of weights. These are always a 
welcome and practical gift and range 
from a minimum of $1.25 for a cotton 
quilt to $4.00 or more for a wool quilt 
or carriage robe or $7 or more for a 
woolen crib blanket. Wool buntings cost 
about $2.50. 

Baby needs very little in the way of 
clothes the first few months of life. But 
if you buy little caps and gowns, pick one 
that doesn’t have too many ribbons or 
too much embroidery. Baby will only 
chew the ribbons, and mother will have 
another ironing chore added to the 
many demands baby makes on her, Try 
buying for the future—a bathrobe or a 
sweater for next Winter. 

In some cases, it may be a good idea 
to ask new parents to let you contribute 
to the layette. Having a baby is an ex- 
pensive affair. You may be able to supply 
the shirts or gowns which the newcomer 
really needs and thus release a little of 
papa’s money for other necessary pur- 
chases. Here are a few examples of 
clothes and minimum prices. For more 
information on infants’ wear, see the 
article on layettes in the October Reports. 
Gowns—simple cotton ones for night and 

day (a must in every wardrobe). 30¢ 
Sacques—to protect cold shoulders. 60¢ 


Dresses. $1.00 
Overalls. $1.00 
Bath Robes, $1.50 
Sweaters. $1.25 


Cap and Jacket Sets—for going out. 
$2.00 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Bibs. A set of these will always come 
in handy. 15¢ each. For a child nine 
months or older the Eat Neat Apron and 
others of the same type make an excel- 
lent gift. Made of waterproof material 
that can be wiped clean after each meal, 
they cover the child and high chair tray. 
$1.25. 

Hot Plate. Baby won't need this for the 
first few months, but when he is ready 
for it, it will be found most useful. The 
small size, with or without divisions is 
$1.00. 

Bottle Warmers. For midnight feed- 
ings, a bottle warmer next to mother’s 
bed will be a real convenience. These are 
heated electrically and come in a variety 
of styles. $1.00. 

Sweater Stretchers. There are various 
kinds; an excellent adjustable one comes 
for sizes six months to two years. In- 
valuable for keeping sweaters in good 
shape. $2.00. 

Lucite Brush and Comb Set. For a 
child at least a year old, (the bristles on 
the brush are too hard for an infant). 
This is a good departure from silver sets 
and beautiful, too. Brush $1.95, comb 75¢. 
75¢ buys a three-letter monogram. 


BOOKS 


You will have mother blessing you for 
years to come if you send her these 
pamphlets, available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. The advice 
on child care and training offered by our 
government is as good and practical as 
any to be had elsewhere at many times 
the price. (Send coins; stamps are not 
acceptable. ) 


Healthy Well-nourished Baby; Birth 


to One Year 5¢ 
Appraisal of the Newborn Infant 5¢ 
Infant Care 10¢ 
Keeping the Baby Well 5¢ 
Child from 1-6; His Care and Train- 

ing 10¢ 
Out of Babyhood into Childhood, 

1-6 years 10¢ 
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There are other excellent books. writ- 
ten by pediatricians which cover the 
whole problem of raising healthy and 
happy children, Every parent wants to 
have one of these on hand as a refer- 
ence book. A doctor may be able to 
recommend one for you to give as a gift. 

It’s fun to keep a record of junior’s 
first smile and at what age he started to 
drink from a cup. You will find a large 
assortment of these record books for 
babies. Most of them are simply senti- 
mental and gaudy, but some are good. 

Your Child Year by Year published 
by Parents Magazine, $2.75, is a com- 
plete and excellent book. Space is pro- 
vided for all essential information. There 
are suggestions for testing the child’s 
growth in such things as motor develop- 
ment, language development, personality 
development, character development, &c. 
Space is available for pictures and rec- 
ords of parties, food preferences, injec- 
tions, and visits to the doctor. 

Do you want to start the baby’s 
library? You will find an excellent assort- 
ment of children’s books available. Most 
practical are washable cloth books that 
can literally be chewed over. Among the 
most attractive are those published by 
Eleska, printed in gay colors on washable 
material. $1.25. 


KITS 


If you want to be ingenious and spend 
a little time and real thought on a gift 
you might assemble a kit. Here are a 
few suggestions. 


Kit for Travel 


Bag—get a good sized bag that 
will hold all the things you are 
going to put in it plus the extras 
which mother will think of. 

Waterproof Pouch—for soiled dia- 
pers. Get a pliofilm bread bag at 


$1.25 


the ten cent store. 25¢ 
Jars—two half pint size with screw 

tops for cotton and nipples. 25¢ 
Bottle Container—an insulated con- 

tainer which will keep the bottle 

warm three or four hours. 25¢ 
Baby Oil 25¢ 
Bib 15¢ 
Safety Pins 10¢ 


Approximate Total Cost $2.50 
Bath Kit 


Bath Apron—made of soft toweling 
with detachable waterproof lining $1.95 
Towel Set—one bath towel, two 


wash cloths 60¢ 
Soap—either bar or animal shapes 25¢ 
Baby Powder 25¢ 
Baby Oil 25¢ 
Small Swabs 25¢ 
Room Thermometer 25¢ 


Approximate Total Cost $3.80 


Food Kit 


Hot Plate $1.00 
Spoon 25¢ 
Cup 50¢ 
Bib 15¢ 
Cook Book (for baby food) 1.75 


Approximate Total Cost $3.65 
GIFTS YOU CAN MAKE 


If you do any sewing or knitting, you 
will be able to make innumerable gifts 
for your friend’s baby. Here are a few 
suggestions, 

Bibs. Make a set in soft turkish towel- 
ing, bind in different colors and cross- 
stitch the baby’s name in six-strand 
cotton. Patterns are available in all de- 
partment stores. 15¢. 

Sacques and Gowns. Make a matching 
set in soft warm challis ($1.25 a yard), 
or in flannelette (33¢ a yard). Patterns 
15¢; 

Stuffed Animals. Make baby’s own 
zoo out of pieces of material you have 
in your scrap bag. Patterns 25¢, or be 
truly inventive and design your own. 

Sweaters. You will enjoy the speed at 
which you can finish these tiny garments, 
especially if you are accustomed to 
struggling through size 36 with long 
sleeves. Wool for a six month size 80¢; 
instructions at any knitting shop. 


BEST OF ALL 


If you want to give something extra 
special along- with or instead of one of 
the previously mentioned gifts start the 
baby’s savings account with a War Bond 
or a War Stamp Book. There is no better 
gift to be purchased today, 
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Photographic Equipment 


If you have a camera fan on your gift list, don't get a camera; CU 


suggests accessories, film, photographic magazines, books and al- 


bums. And this is no time to embark on photography as a hobby 


USINESS on the photographic mar- 
ket is booming. And at that, it is 
nothing compared to what it would be 
if the dealers had anything much to sell. 
For the shelves of all the stores visited 
by CU looked little more crowded than 
Mother Hubbard’s cupboard, with equip- 
ment spread thin in a rather futile at- 
tempt to give the shelves a lived-in look. 
Clerks tell us that no new cameras 
have been delivered to stores for some 
time, and none are expected. Even 
Kodaks and Agjas are among the casu- 
alties, and, though a few new cameras 
of more obscure brands are still to be 
had, better models of these two popular 
brands are simply not there. By diligent 
searching, it is possible to uncover a few 
inexpensive and less successful Kodaks 
and Agfas that are hardly worth buying. 
Those stores which, perhaps years ago, 
bought up stocks which turned out to be 
unsaleable “lemons,” and which have 
been collecting dust on shelves ever 
since, are now able to do a thriving 
business with them. 

The second-hand camera situation is 
no more hopeful. Rolleiflexes, Leicas, 
and Contaxes are now rarities; dealers 
vie with one another to buy up any that 
are offered for sale. Most dealers who 
are willing to do so have a long waiting 
list for new and second-hand models 
of good German cameras. 

One bit of trickery, incidentally, is not 
uncommon. The less scrupulous camera 
stores are offering second-hand cameras 
as new, at new camera prices, of course. 

Aside from cameras, the most serious 
shortage is in exposure meters of the 
photoelectric type. There are no more 
Westons to be had, except at exorbitant 
prices, There are still a few GE’s and 
some less popular varieties for sale at 
list prices. But these are scarce, and 
buyers should examine carefully to see 
that the meters are in good working con- 
dition, and not returns of imperfect 
merchandise. 


FILM & MOVIE EQUIPMENT 


Film, though less plentiful, is still not 
critically scarce. Most stores have 
adopted some sort of “rationing” scheme, 
with limited allowances to each cus- 
tomer. This is true for color film as 
well as black-and-white. Other “ra- 
tioned” photographic supplies are print- 
ing and enlarging paper and flashbulbs. 
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The situation is much the same for 
movie equipment. A few cameras, new 
and used, are displayed in the stores. 
But little choice is offered, and no more 
deliveries are being made to retailers. 
In projectors, the choice is even smaller. 

There are still plenty of gadgets and 
accessories, though it may be necessary 
to do some shopping around before you 
find just what you want. Tripods, filters, 
lens shades, reflectors, carrying cases, &c. 
are available in many stores. 

All of which adds up to the fact that 
this is no time to embark on photography 
as a hobby. And if you have a camera 
of any kind, the thing to do is to make 
it last for the duration. You're likely 
to be much better off than if you try 
to make exchanges or buy new equipment 
—there aren’t any bargains to be had. 

That doesn’t mean that you have to 
stop taking pictures, if you enjoy doing 
it. But you should do it on a share-the- 
film basis. Don’t store up more film 
than you need; leave some for the other 
camera fans. You can have just as 
much fun using less film, if you resolve 
never to snap the shutter unless you've 
really got something worth taking. Don’t 
try a lot of careless exposures of the 
same thing just on the chance that one 
will be good; get your lighting just 
right, measure it carefully to determine 
correct shutter speed, set your camera 
correctly, and only then snap the shutter. 
You'll be surprised at the cut in costs, 
not to mention the improvement in your 
photographs. 

The same goes for enlarging and 
printing. Don’t make half a dozen prints 
on full sheets of paper so that you can 
gauge the exposure. Test strips a half 
inch wide will do as well. And don’t 
waste paper on big enlargements before 
you have made small prints to see 
whether the negative is worth special 
treatment, The more you improve your 
technique, the less you'll waste. 

If you’re not a camera fan yourself, 
but want to get a Christmas gift for 
someone who is, there are still many 
things available. Almost anyone having 
a miniature camera and an exposure 
meter would be glad to have a roll of 
color film. Or if he hasn’t an exposure 
meter, an excellent and accurate exposure 
computer, produced originally for the 
U.S. Army and Navy, is now available 
to civilians for only $1. 





Camera kits, consisting of a canvas or 
leather bag with pockets for accessories, 
film, and sometimes the camera itself, are 
very useful. Prices vary, depending on 
the material, size and construction. Re- 
member that, no matter what the price, 
the bag you buy should be sturdy enough 
to take a good deal of overloading and 
rough handling. 


ALBUMS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS 


An item which family snapshooters 
never have in too great abundance is 
photographic albums. A wide variety of 
types, sizes and bindings is available in 
almost any photographic or department 
store, at prices ranging from 50¢ to sev- 
eral dollars. One variety, in which a 
large number of pictures of the same size 
can be pasted on the same page in a file 
arrangement, is a boon to the prolific 
photographer. Or if taking pictures of 
the baby is his special hobby, you might 
consider getting a special baby album 
(for a fuller description, see “Gifts for 
Babies,” page 288). 

Another much-appreciated gift would 
be a subscription to one of the photo- 
graphic magazines. Popular Photography 
(540° North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Monthly, $2.75 a year), American 
Photography (353 Newberry St., Boston. 
Monthly, $2.50 a year), and U. S. Camera 
(122 East 42nd St.. New York. Monthly, 
$1 a year), are among those which are 
well liked by amateurs. Along the same 
lines, there are a number of books on 
photography which are well worth giving. 
But be careful in your selection; unless 
you know the subject yourself or can 
get competent advice, better stick to 
books which are collections of photo- 
graphs like the U. S. Camera Annual 
($4.50). Incidentally, such books are 
usually successful gifts, for most ama- 
teurs like to look at the photographs 
taken by others only a little less than 
they like to have others look at those 
they make. Another interesting annual, 
containing both pictures and text is the 
American Annual of Photography which 
sells for $1.50. 

These are only a few suggestions. But 
before buying, it’s a good idea to find 
out from the prospective recipient or his 
family just what he needs and wants. 
For the average amateur in photography 
has fixed notions about his equipment, 
and it’s far better to spoil the element 
of surprise somewhat than to give gifts 
which are needless duplications, or that 
are likely to serve no better use than 
collecting dust. 

Incidentally, don’t give a camera to 
anyone in the armed forces without first 
finding out whether he’s permitted to 
have one (see “Gifts for Servicemen,” 
page 287). 
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Mapping the Global War 


... is a difficult task with only the traditional flat map of the 


world as equipment. 
strategist. 


ARRYING the world around in your 

mind’s eye, as one must to follow 
this global war, seems almost as much of 
a task as Atlas’s job of bearing the world 
on his shoulders. The sale of globes, maps 
and atlases is reaching staggering pro- 
portions as the average citizen tries to 
enlarge his rather meager knowledge of 
geography. 

By far the soundest investment for the 
amateur geographer is a globe of some 
sort; it is a “must” for any attempt to 
follow the war intelligently. 

No flat map of the world has ever been 
made that doesn’t give a distorted picture, 
simply because a sphere cannot be trans- 
lated into a flat surface without distort- 
ing some of its dimensions. Every flat 
map gives its own version of what the 
earth looks like; it may represent ac- 
curately one or several of the earth’s 
properties: distances, or compass direc- 
tions, or areas, or shapes, but never all of 
these properties at once. A flat map is 
drawn for a special and limited purpose, 
and the earth’s properties that are least 
important for this purpose are distorted 
by the cartographer according to definite 
mathematical rules. 


GLOBES 


If you want a picture of the earth that 
is nearly true in all dimensions, the only 
solution is a globe, because the globe is 
practically a scale model of the earth. It 
shows continents and oceans in proper 
proportions and in true relation to one 
another. Directions are represented truly, 
and distances are indicated accurately. 
The shortest distance between any two 
points on the earth’s surface is an arc of 
a great circle (any circle whose center 
is at the center of the earth). On no flat 
map does a straight line between every 
two points measure the shortest distance 
between them, but on a globe the shortest 
distance can easily be found by connect- 
ing any two points with a strip of paper 
or a piece of string. 

You can buy a globe for 50¢, or you 
can pay hundreds of dollars for one. As 
a geographical tool, even the 50¢ globe 
has merits, and for less than $10 you can 
get one that’s quite adequate for most 
purposes. To get a good globe without 
paying a high price for it, concentrate on 


. buying an accurate ball, without a fancy 


stand. As a matter of fact, the more sup- 
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A globe is an essential for the amateur 
CU gives some pointers on globes, maps, atlases 


port you have surrounding the globe, 
the less of it you'll be able to see clearly 
at one time. 

The most obvious factor in economy is 
that a table model globe is considerably 
cheaper than the same ball set on a floor 
stand. But table models in themselves 
can be quite costly, though they needn’t 
be. An inexpensive globe mounted on a 
stationary spindle has its drawbacks, for 
the southern hemisphere is never in full 
view. Models that can be tilted to bring 
the poles into view are, however, much 
more costly. But with a bit of ingenuity, 
the cheaper model can be unscrewed from 
its spindle and set into a felt-lined salad 
bowl or sturdy box, or even suspended 
from a wall bracket by a cord, and then 
it can be moved freely in any direction. 
You may be able to save money on a 
good quality globe by buying it without 
any stand at all. And sorhe globe makers, 
like Rand McNally, will sell a number 


A FORTUNE MAP 
Drawn by 
Richard Edes Harrison 

Reprinted by permission of the 

copyright owners, TIME, Inc. 


of their better globes either with or with- 
out a stand. 

The most accurate globes are made by 
hand-mounting paper gores on a papier 
maché ball (sometimes the papier maché 
is covered with plaster and then sand- 
papered to give it a very smooth surface). 
The map is printed on the gores so that, 
when they are dampened and skilfully 
stretched to conform to the spherical 
shape, they will fit together with nearly 
perfect continuity. Probably the best in- 
vestment in a globe is the least expensive 
hand-mounted one of a suitable size 
that you can find. 

Macy’s Department Store (NYC), for 
example, sells a handmade Replogle 12- 
inch globe for $8.33. You can pay quite 
a bit more for a 12-inch globe with more 
elaborate accessories and base, or with 
an illuminated ball, but with no ap- 
preciable advantage in accuracy. A 16- 
or 18-inch globe will naturally include 
much more detail, but at a considerably 
higher price. 

If a handmade globe is beyond your 
reach, buy a machine-made one rather 
than none at all. Most of these are made 
of two cardboard halves, pressed into 
shape mechanically. They can easily be 
identified by the extra strip pasted over 
the equator. This conceals slight inac- 
curacies at the seam where the two halves 





THIS POLAR EQUIDISTANT MAP centers the world on the North Pole. While areas at the 
edges are greatly distorted, all the land masses of the Northern Hemisphere appear in proper 
position, clustered around the Arctic Region and surprisingly close to one another 
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MERCATOR MAP gives no hint of the earth's 

spherical nature. Territory below the black 

line is exactly the same as what you see on 
the map on the opposite page 


were pressed together. A 6-inch machine- 
made globe can be had for as little as $1 
(Weber and Costello Polar View Globe, 
No. 604, Weber and Costello Co., Chicago 
Heights, [ll.). It will serve quite ade- 
quately for general outlines of continents, 
for relative distances, and for directions. 
You can increase its usefulness consider- 
ably by using a magnifying glass to 
locate individual places, 

In times like this, the purchaser may 
hesitate to invest in a globe because 
boundary lines of nations are in such a 
state of flux. To meet this argument, a 
number of globe manufacturers offer 
overlays for special “war globes,” which 
theoretically can be fitted onto the globe 
when the post-war boundary lines have 
been fixed. Don’t be misled by such 
claims. The proper assembling of a globe 
requires either specially skilled hand 
work or complicated machinery, neither 
of which the layman can supply. Your 
globe will diminish greatly in accuracy 
if you tinker with overlays, and without 
them it will maintain its usefulness per- 
manently. The war will not change the 
relative positions of continents and 
cceans, geographical shapes or distances. 
These are the things a globe must supply; 
political boundary lines can be studied 
from flat maps. 


MERCATOR MAPS 


To be able to use a map irtelligently, 
you must know what is represented ac- 
curately by it and what is distorted. 
Nearly all maps are derived from projec- 
tions of the earth’s surface onto a cy)l- 
inder, a plane or a cone. The traditional 
world map, first developed in the days of 
sailing ships by Gerardus Mercator, is 
projected onto a cylinder, which is then 
cut and unrolled. It was designed to 
steer the navigator on his course, and 
consequently latitude and longitude lines 
are drawn so that compass directions are 
true, 

To get a rough idea of the Mercator 
projection, imagine the globe as a hollow 
rubber ball, set in the center of a tall 
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glass cylinder so that the circle of the 
equator touches the cylinder all around 
its circumference. If the North and South 
Poles were cut away, the rubber could be 
stretched up and out until it formed a 
lining for the cylinder. The farther you 
went from the equator, the more the ball 
would have to be stretched. In other 
words, this projection distorts the shapes 
and sizes of land and water masses every- 
where except at the equator, and areas 
near the Poles are enlarged to many 
times their natural size. For example, 
Greenland, which is in reality less than 
one-tenth the size of North America, ap- 
pears almost equal to it in area, and 
Alaska spreads out to an area about twice 
what it actually covers on the globe. 

While the Mercator projection is just 
as useful for the navigator of today as it 
was for captains of sailing ships, its 
shortcomings are serious for a world map 
to study military operations in Australia, 
or the significance of Alaska, or flying 
distances from New York to Berlin, or 
many other problems of the present war. 
The only place you can lay a ruler on it 
and measure distances accurately is along 
the equator. Aerial routes that cross the 
Pole can’t be measured at all, because 
the Poles do not appear (technically 
speaking, the Poles are at infinity). And 
Australia traditionally falls at the edge 
of the map, so that it is bounded on one 
side by nothing at all. One so-called new 
war map (actually a reprint of an old 
Mercator map) does solve this last prob- 
lem after a fashion by printing Australia 
on both edges of the map. Most large 
wall maps of the world are drawn on 
Mercator projection. If you get one (or 
any other world map) be sure to com- 
pare it with your globe and note its dis- 
tortions. 

FLAT MAPS 


Flat world maps can be bought at al- 
most any price, from 10¢ up to $75, 
depending mainly upon the size and de- 
tail of the map. The finest ones available 
come from England. While a number of 
English map concerns were bombed out 
of existence during the battle of Britain, 
two of the best British map houses— 
Philips and Bartholomew—are continu- 
ing to supply dealers in this country. 
Their maps contain a wealth of detail 
that American maps lack. For example, 
Stanford’s General Map, 42 by 28 inches, 
which sells for $3.00 in the paper edition, 
includes railroads and a great number of 
place names that will not be found on 
Rand MeNally’s Cosmopolitan World, a 
35 by 53 inch map which sells for the 
same price. The latter is quite decora- 
tively colored and avoids a cluttered ap- 
pearance, but its usefulness for studying 
a global war is definitely surpassed by 
the British map. 





If you’re one of those who like to fol- 
low military events with pins stuck into 
a wall map, the ideal thing for you— if 
you can afford it—is a board mounting 
and a washable surface for your map. 
The cost of such mounting is about 55¢ 
a square foot, but when the job is done 
your map will be practically indestruc- 
tible and will make a handsome decora- 
tion for your wall. The pinholes that you 
make in charting the war will be a per- 
manent record to look back on with 
historical interest. 

Quite an inexpensive version of this 
idea is put out by Hammond in the Field 
Marshall's Map of the World, 42 by 28 
inches, mounted on board, with a strip 
of flags of the warring nations that can 
be cut out and pasted onto pins. The 
cost is $2.49. While such a map is not the 
best in detail, it is a good buy for the 
money. It might make an excellent Christ- 
mas gift. The same map, unmounted but 
including the flags, can be had for only 
25¢. 

“NEW” MAPS 

It is worthy of mention here that really 
new maps of the world are few and far 
between. All of the large map manufac- 
turers have tremendous investments in 
their old plates, and would much prefer 
to make those do than to have new ones 
engraved. Lettering or coloring may be 
changed, and a few new boundary lines 
may be superimposed on the old ones, 
but essentially, most of the “war maps” 
are reprints from pre-war plates. 

The most up-to-date maps with which 
to follow the war will be gleaned from 
newspapers and magazines. Such maps 
have improved enormously in technique 
in the last few years. Excellent newspaper 
maps can be found in the New York 
Times, where especially the weekly maga- 
zine section maps present a flexible and 
global point of view, and in the news- 
paper PM, whose maps have exception- 
ally fine delineation. 

Some of the most interesting maps that 
have appeared since the outbreak of the 
war have been printed in Fortune maga- 
zine. These are projections of the earth’s 
surface onto a plane. One of the first of 
the new Fortune maps was the Polar 
Equidistant map (see illustration). Its 
“azimuthal” or radial projection is the 
one you will find in many atlases to show 
the limited regions around the Poles, but 
it has rarely been used for a map of the 
world. Like all projections it has its 
faults—for one thing, the areas near the 
edge of the map are seriously distorted— 
but it has certain distinct advantages for 
a study of the war. 

The Polar Equidistant map is centered 
on the North Pole. Meridians of longi- 
tude become straight lines radiating from 
the Pole, and latitude lines are concen- 
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tric circles drawn at equal intervals, so 
that along the meridians the map has a 
constant scale. A straight line drawn 
from the North Pole to any point on the 
map represents the shortest distance from 
the Pole to that point. Practically the 
whole of the earth’s surface is repre- 
sented; the only part missing is the South 
Pole, which is today regarded as the 
“pole of non-importance.” Looking at the 
world from its top greatly distorts the 
Southern Hemisphere, but all the land 
masses of the Northern Hemisphere— 
Europe, Asia and North America—are 
laid out in their proper position, all 
clustered around the Arctic region and 
surprisingly close to one another. 

An azimuthal equidistant projection 
can be centered on any point of the 
earth’s surface, and from that point any 
straight line is true in direction and 
scale, but scale will not be true along the 
meridians as in the Polar case. This is 
the type of map a radio station uses to 
plot the course of its beam, and it also 
has important applications in aviation. 
For example, if such a map is centered 
on New York, it is simple to measure the 
direct flying route from New York to any 
place in the world. 

A series of “orthographic” (see illus- 
tration) maps is now running in Fortune. 
These orthographic maps are like an 
architect’s elevation or a photograph of 
the globe. Therefore, they give a clear 
picture of the spherical nature of the 
earth, although for measuring purposes 
they are not desirable. The three maps 
ef the series which have already appeared 
may be obtained from Fortune for 25¢ 
apiece. 

The Canadian Government prints a 
Polar map of the type mentioned above 
on a considerably larger scale, called the 
Northern Hemisphere. It can be obtained 
from the Canadian Department of Mines 
and Resources, Ottawa, for 25¢. A large 
world map by Rand McNally on this 
projection, costing $4.50, is not recom- 
mended. It is far too expensive and is 
crudely executed. 

To study a single area, there are 
much more accurate tools than a world 
map. In fact, the smaller the area cov- 
ered by a map, the more accurately it 
can be drawn. 


CONTINENTAL MAPS 


Continental maps are often drawn by 
projecting the earth’s surface onto a 
cone. In this projection the temperate 
zones are distorted very little.. Among 
the few really excellent maps made in 
the United States are the continental 
maps on various projections put out by 
the National Geographic Society. So 
accurately are they drawn that they are 
frequently used by the Army and the 
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Navy. Each map costs 50¢ in the paper 
edition, $1 mounted on linen. Bound 
indexes are issued as supplements to 
several of the maps at a cost of 25¢ 
each. A catalog of the series may be 
ebtained by writing to the National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington, D. C. 

For more detailed study of any con- 
tinent but North America, the /nterna- 
tional Map of the World is superb 
equipment. This is actually a series of 
sectional maps designed to chart the 
entire earth on a standard scale and in 
standard coloring. The work was started 
about forty years ago on a truly inter- 
national basis, with a great many coun- 
tries participating. To date, Europe, 
South America, Africa and the South- 
ern and Eastern fringes of Asia are 
quite complete, though China and North 
America are woefully incomplete. The 
United States government is a subscriber 
to the plan, and what work it has done 
has been done well, but so far only 
four sheets covering its territory have 
been finished. 

Each section covers an area of 4° 
latitude by 6° longitude, on a scale of 
about 16 miles to the inch. The com- 
plete map of South America, for exam- 
ple, comprises about 85 sections. The 
price of these maps varies somewhat 
according to their size. They range in 
price anywhere from 75¢ to $3. They can 
be bought at retail map stores. (If you 
have trouble getting them at your local 
store, they can be bought from the In- 
ternational Map Co. or the Hammond 
Map Co. both in New York City.) 

Very fine maps of individual countries 
and groups of countries are published 
by Philips and Bartholomew. The Philips 
Authentic Imperial Maps are 22 by 27 
inches and cost $1 in paper, $2 in cloth. 
The Bartholomew series range in size 
from 24 by 25 inches to about 36 by 48 
inches and cost from 75¢ to $2.50. An 
interesting regrouping of the areas in- 
cluded in a single map has resulted 
from the geopolitics of recent years. For 
example, one of Bartholomew's newest 
maps is Italy and the Balkans, combin- 
ing two areas that were traditionally 
presented on separate sheets. 

If your geography begins at home, 
your best source for maps of the United 
States will be Government agencies. The 
U. S. Geological Survey’ publishes a wide 
variety of maps of the United States 
and of individual states: colored base 
maps giving state and county boundaries, 
water features and railroads; outline 
maps, relief maps, contour maps and 
geological maps; oil, coal and gas maps; 
ranging in price from 1¢ to $2.50. Forty 
percent discount is allowed on orders 

‘Information can be obtained from the 
Director, Geological Survey, Washington. 
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ORTHOGRAPHIC MAP looks like a photo- 
graph of the earth. Compare with Mercator 
map on opposite page (Dakar, in the center 
above, is at the right edge of map opposite) 


amounting to $5 or more, except for a 
few specially priced maps and sets. 

In addition, a series of standard topo- 
graphic maps, printed in three or more 
colors, is being issued by the Geolog- 
ical Survey to cover the United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Index 
circulars for each of the states and ter- 
ritories can be obtained free of charge, 
showing the areas covered by published 
topographic maps. The unit of survey 
is a quadrangle bounded by parallels 
of latitude and meridians of longitude. 
The standard quadrangle maps cost 10¢ 
each, and considerably less (with no 
discount) in special sets of 25, 50 and 
100 maps. They can also be purchased 
at retail map stores for 15¢ apiece. 

For the geographically-minded interior 
decorator, these topographic maps offer 
great possibilities. They are attractive 
as well as accurate and inexpensive. 
You might consider papering a small 
den or study with topographic maps of 
your vicinity. 

Any good, honest, well-drawn map 
will, in fact, make a fine adornment. 
You’re apt to find it of more lasting 
interest than the illustrated variety that 
is cluttered with sailing ships, Chinese 
junks, whales or other such matter. If 
you have a flair for color harmony, you 
can take any map and color it yourself 
to fit in with your scheme of decoration. 


ATLASES 


For the person who doesn’t intend to 
hang his maps on the wall, and whose 
interest in geography is not confined te 
any special territory, an atlas may be 
more to the point than any map or sets 
of maps. The amateur strategist, for 
example, can be quite thoroughly 
equipped to follow the war with a globe 
and an atlas. 

It is as true of atlases as of individual 
maps that the best ones are not printed 
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ix the United States. English atlases 
are among the better ones. Of course, 
it is also true that the country of origin 
will influence the point of view of an 
atlas, English atlases will not give the 
detailed maps of individual states of 
the United States and are apt to stress 
the British Isles and its colonial lands. 

Another unfortunate truth is that a 
good assortment of both political and 
physical maps is impossible to find in 
en atlas. The better ones concentrate on 
physical and economic features, which 
has its advantages, because these are 
far more permanent than political bound- 
ary lines. As a reference book of per- 
manent value for the home, CU recom- 
mends the Oxford Advanced Atlas, pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, 
which sells at Macy’s for $3.62. For the 
price, it is remarkably well engraved 
and printed. For an American atlas, 
which treats the United States in more 
detail, a very good one is Goode’s School 
Atlas, published by Rand McNally, 
which also stresses physical features. It 
sells for $5.50. 

Unless you are interested in owning 
a reference book of this sort, it is foolish 
to invest in an expensive atlas. Quite 
adequate maps showing the various 
theatres of the war are included in a 
number of atlases specially printed to 
meet the current demand. Perhaps the 
best buy for the money is Hammond's 
World Wide Atlas—the print is rather 
tiny, but even a few physical maps are 
included, and the price is only a dime. 
Rand McNally, Hammond, Matthews- 
Northrup and numerous others put out 
atlases ranging in price from 25¢ to $1, 
and more are constantly appearing in 
bookstores and on newsstands. 

Of the huge assortment of literature 
on the global war in book and magazine 
form, little is worth while. Many of these 
“departures from map traditionalism” 
betray a lack of understanding of the 
nature of maps. 





Correction 


On the basis of analyses that have 
been reported in the dental literature, 
CU, in its ratings of dentifrices in the 
September issue, stated that /pana 
Tooth Paste contained an objection- 
able substance, beta-naphthol. And 
Ipana was, therefore, listed as “Not 
Acceptable.” Laboratory check shows 
that this substance is no longer present 
in Ipana, CU regrets its error and 
transfers ]pana to the “Acceptable” 
list where, on the basis of its price 
(15¢ per ounce) it falls between 
Halesworth Tooth Paste and Kolynos 
Tooth Paste. 
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Phonograph Records 


. . . must be examined with care these days, because surface 


quality is variable. 


Despite shortages, a wide assortment of 


albums and single records is available for gifts. CU's consultants 


rate some recent classical releases and discuss popular recordings 


usic is a matter of taste, and what 
may seem like violent cacophony 
to one person is sweet music to the 
ears of another. So don’t place too much 
reliance on your own tastes when you 
buy records as a gift for someone else. 
For music-lovers range from devotees of 
Beethoven and Bach at one end of the 
scale to the fans of Duke Ellington and 
Louis Armstrong on the other. And in 
between are the admirers of Tschaikow- 
sky, Strauss, Gilbert and Sullivan and 
Irving Berlin, to name a few. 

So it’s a good idea to find out just 
what the recipient’s tastes are before 
you do your record shopping. Then you 
can be assured of buying something that 
will give lasting pleasure; and, inciden- 
tally, the job of selection will be much 
simplified. 

Not that it won’t be something of a 
job. For phonograph records are not 
what they might be, and recently the 
number of imperfect records reaching 
the stores has been increasing. Your 
best bet will be to make your selection 
of title, then listen to the set you want 
to buy. Listen critically for scratches 
and other surface conditions that mar 
the music. 

Next best, if you can’t listen to the 
records before you buy, insist on ex- 
change privileges if something proves to 
be wrong with the records when you get 
them home. A visual inspection is not 
enough; many defects are not visible, 
even though they may be serious enough 
to spoil the recording. 


SHORTAGE OF SHELLAC 


The phonograph record industry is 
facing its biggest crisis since the late 
1920's, when the advent of the radio 
threatened to put it out of existence. 
But the crisis is of a different nature. 
After three years of uninterrupted boom 
business, the industry is faced with a 
stoppage of the supply of one of its es- 
sential ingredients—shellac. For the 
importation of shellac, which comes from 
Malaya and India, has been cut off 
by the Japanese. And available supplies 
were frozen and strictly allocated by 
WPB last Spring. 

At the same time, the demand for 
recorded music has been increasing 


steadily. And the industry is hard put 
to meet the demand. 

Several courses are being followed, 
The first and most obvious has been to 
reduce the amount of shellac used on 
each record to a bare minimum. The re- 
sult is that some new pressings coming 
from the factories have playing surfaces 
inferior to records released last year. 
Some headway has been made in re- 
claiming shellac from scrap records, 
Record dealers accept such scrap, usu- 
ally paying two or three cents a record, 
in cash or trade-in value. 

An obvious solution would be the use 
of some substitute material instead of 
shellac. To date, no data are available 
on such substitutes. It is rumored, how- 
ever, that no synthetics which are suffi- 
ciently long-wearing for use on home 
phonographs have yet been found. But 
developments may be expected in this 
direction. 

A change that will work hardship on 
some people is Victor's policy of issuing 
albums only in drop-automatic (DM) 
sequence. This is most inconvenient to 
the owner of a non-automatic record 
player, for he must now handle each 
record twice, instead of flipping over to 
play the second side. Columbia is still 
making both types of sequence. 

In view of shortages, the manufac- 
turers might have been expected to con- 
centrate on music which has not been 
previously recorded, and on replacements 
of those compositions which had been 
inadequately recorded in the past. This 
has not even been attempted in the past 
year. Each of the major companies— 
Victor and Columbia—seems determined 
to have everything in its catalogue which 
the other lists; consequently there is a 
great deal of unnecessary duplication. 
This is particularly sad in view of the 
cut in the total number of records which 
each company has produced. 

Aside from shellac shortages, two 
other problems face the industry. First 
is the shortage of aluminum and copper, 
for the matrices which press phonograph 
discs. This is being met through rec- 
lamation of old matrices, and no serious 
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You wouldn’t ordinarily give cash to a friend, but you 
can gracefully give the equivalent of actual cash with a 
CU membership. 

The average family, as members who tally up their 
savings know, can save $50 to $300 a year by spending 
wisely. What friend wouldn’t be delighted with a cash 
present like that! 

The war effort isn’t slowing up even for Christmas 
itself. This year, of all years, your presents must be prac- 
tical . . . given with as much thought to the spirit working 
to make the country strong as to the spirit of Santa. 

The government’s Consumer Division has said: “The 
knowledge of how to buy, what to buy, how to use, how 
to save, when to buy and how to repair—this knowledge 
is strategic defense information.” 

How ... what ... when; buy... use... save... 
repair—these are the very words and the very concepts 
to which CU is dedicated. 

When you give CU to your friends this Christmas, 
you are giving them a major weapon in the war against 
waste. You are giving them the means to become better, 
more intelligent buyers. ‘That was never a slight thing 
to give. Now, with intelligent buying a national need, 


you could hardly give more. 





* This is the Christmas card designed for CU by the famous arfist, 
Covarrubias, which is sent with all gift memberships and signed with 
your name. Unless otherwise instructed, we will begin Gift member- 
ships with the 1943 Buying Guide issue. 


USE ORDER FORM BOUND 
IN THIS ISSUE OR PAGE 303 


‘GIVE CASH 





FOR CHRISTMAS? 


Certainly. if you do 


it the CU way... 


And the cost? Just look at the low Christmas Season 
tates below and see for yourself what a little it takes to 
give a lot. 

You simply can’t afford to miss CU—and neither can 


your friends! 





THE CHRISTMAS RATES 


REPORTS and BUYING GUIDE 
plus BREAD & BUTTER 


Single 1-Year Memberships $4 
= Each Additional Membership $3 


lf you give three full Gift Member- 
ships, for example, you pay $4 for 
the first and $3 each for the second 
and third. All memberships must be 
entered together for these rates to 


apply. 






Your own renewal may be included 
ot these rates when entered along 
with one or more Gift Member- 
ships. 


(Reports and Buying Guide, 
without Bread & Butter can be given 
for 50¢ less per subscription than the rates above.) 


NOTE TO SUPER-ECONOMICAL SANTAS: | 


You can give subscriptions to 
Bread & Butter by itself for 

very little more than the .< 
cost of a good Christmas € 


card. 


Single 1-Yeor Subscriptions 
(52 issues) $1 


Each additional subscription 
(up to 5) 75¢ 


Each additional subscription 
(over 5) 50¢ 


All subscriptions must be entered at 
the same time for these low rates 
to apply. Unless otherwise in- 
structed, we will start Gift Sub- 
scriptions to Bread & Butter with 
the December 25th issue. 
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difficulties are anticipated for some time. 

The other headache is the current 
scrap with James Petrillo and the Musi- 
cians’ Union. Petrillo’s ruling calls for 
no records to be made by Union mu- 
sicians for use on broadcast stations or 
If records are used, the 
compensation from those 


juke boxes. 
Union asks 
using them. 

Apart from the merits of the case, the 
effect is that current recording is prac- 
tically at a standstill. This is not so 
hard on classical music as might be 
expected, for reports indicate that there 
are enough matrices in the hands of both 
the major companies to provide new 
releases at present rates for the next six 
months or so, Should the situation con- 
tinue beyond that, however, there will 
probably be practically complete stop- 
page of new record issues. 

The Petrillo situation has had a more 
serious effect on jazz and “popular” 
recordings, and because of this situation 
and because of shellac shortages, pro- 
duction has been extremely limited. The 
following is a general roundup of the 
popular record situation: 


“POPULAR™ RECORDS 


Musicrajft, formerly one of the big 
producers, has been inactive for some 
time, and just recently declared itself 
bankrupt. 

Classic and Hit songs are, for the most 
part, records made a year or two ago, 
and re-issued under new labels, thus 
cashing in on the recent popularity of 
some of the recorded band leaders. They 
are judged unsatisfactory. 

Beacon is a newcomer in the field, 
with only a few records in its catalogue 
so far. These are only fair in perform- 
ance and recording, but the production 
is still too small, and the records too few 
to draw final conclusions. 

Capitol records have been in existence 
only a half year or so, but they are al- 
ready offering serious competition to 
Columbia, Victor and Decca, old stand- 
ards in the field. With better distribution 
facilities, Capitol might well -become a 
serious competitor. 

Part of Capitol’s pressings are made 





Note on Prices 


Prices given are list prices, and do 
not include excise tax. This amounts 
to an added 5%, so that you have to 
pay $2.63 for albums listed for $2.50; 
those listed for $3.50 actually cost 
$3.67, &c. 
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by George Clark, who is said to be mak- 
ing them without shellac. Clark gives 
out little information about his product, 
but a chemical analysis of the records 
made for Newsweek showed they con- 
tained no shellac. The rumor is that 
Clark has had the formula for the 
last decade or so, but had, until now, 
found no market for it. Now he’s 
cornered the market. 

Aside from part of the Capitol output, 
which appears to have good wearing 
qualities, this year’s “popular” records 
seem to have suffered severely from too 
little shellac. Surface noises are the rule, 
and juke-box operators—who should 
know—complain of greatly decreased 
wearing qualities. Capitol, incidentally, 
won't tell which records are shellacked 
and which aren't; in fact it has issued 
a general denial that records without 
shellac are in use at all. 


HOT JAZZ 


Among hot jazz records, the major 
companies aren't wasting any of their 
precious shellac on albums which may 
be questionable sellers; popular favorites 
like Horace Heidt, Kay Kyser, Tommy 
Dorsey, Jimmy Dorsey, Alvino Rey, &c., 
are featured. 

Columbia's only hot jazz album of the 
year has been Teddy Wilson at the Piano 
(four 10-inch records, $2.50). This re- 
veals one of the masters of the keyboard 
in some characteristic stylings, as well 
as a few excursions into less typical 
moods. 

Two hot jazz albums by Victor have 
reached the market this year, Fats Wal- 
ler on the Ivories (four 10-inch records, 
$2.50), and Strictly from Dixie (four 
10-inch records, $2.50). Neither is par- 
ticularly noteworthy musically. 

Decca has this year issued volumes 4 
and 5 of its Gems of Jazz series. These 
are largely re-issues of jazz recordings 
made for the European market in the 
1930's, and are satisfactory in perform- 
ance and mechanical quality. Many ex- 
amples of Coleman Hawkins’ tenor sax 
work are included in album 5. Volume 
4 (six 10-inch records) costs $3.50; 
Volume 5 (five 10-inch records) costs $3. 

Since albums appear to be pretty 
much out for the duration, jazz devotees 
will do well to keep a sharp watch for 
individual records which keep coming 
up. Current ones, which CU consultants 
recommend as “Best Buys” are two Capi- 
tol 10-inch records (50¢ each) by Ella 
Mae Morse with Freddie Slack’s orch- 
estra. The titles- are Cow Cow Boogie 
and Mister Five by Five. These appear 
to be first rate mechanically, and Miss 
Morse, a recent “discovery,” seems des- 
tined to become one of the top jazz 
singers. 
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Other excellent buys include the works 
of Duke Ellington, considered one of 
the immortals of jazz. Among his recent 
records are Rocks in My Bed, I Got 
It Bad and That Ain’t Good, Moon Mist, 
Perdido and “C” Jam Blues. All are 
10-inch Victor records, priced at 50¢ 
each, 

Andy Kirk and his “Clouds of Joy” 
have made some fine recordings for 
Decca. Included are Take It and Git 
and Boogie Woogie Cocktail, with some 
first-rate piano playing by Kenneth Ker- 
sey, and 47th Street Jive with Mary Lou 
Williams at the piano. 


CLASSICAL RECORDINGS 


The following is a selection of “classi- 
cal” records issued during the past year. 
The opinions represent the consensus of 
from two to six of CU’s consultants. In 
general, the consultants agreed on the 
merits of the recordings; where there 
was serious disagreement among them, 
this is indicated. 

If you are interested in purchasing 
records, it is suggested that you refer, 
too, to the November 1941 issue of the 
Reports, where similar criticism is given 
for records issued in the previous year. 

The listing is alphabetical by com- 
posers. 


Bach “Art of the Fugue”; played by E. 


Power Biggs, organist (Victor; ten 12- 
inch records, $11). Bach’s monumental 
summation of his life’s work is here 


played fluently, and at times with thrill- 
ing effect. Recording excellent. 

Bach Passacaglia in C Minor; played by 
Stokowski and the All American Orches- 
tra (Columbia; two 12-inch records, 
$2.50). Several consultants consider this 
performance (as well as other of Stokow- 
ski’s recordings for Columbia) inferior 
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SHOSTAKOVICH, whose Symphony No. 7 


caused much excitement in musical circles 


to earlier Victor recordings. Music lovers 
who don’t like to see liberties taken with 
the original Bach music may not like any 
of Stokowski’s arrangements. 

Bach Toccata and Fugue in D Minor; 
played by Stokowski and the All Ameri- 
can Orchestra (Columbia; two 12-inch 
records, $2.50). Several consultants con- 
sider this performance inferior to earlier 
Victor recordings. 

Beethoven Concerto No. 5, “The Emperor”; 
played by Rudolf Serkin, pianist, with 
Bruno Walter and the New York Phil- 
harmonic (Columbia: five 12-inch records, 
$5.50). An excellent performance, well 
recorded; thought by several consultants 
the best recording of this work to date. 

Beethoven Grand Fugue; played by the 
Busch Chamber Players (Columbia; two 
12-inch records, $2.50). An excellent re- 
cording of this mighty contrapuntal work. 

Beethoven Quartet in C, Op. 59 (Colum- 
bia; four 12-inch records, $4.50) ; Quartet 
in F Minor, Op. 95 (Columbia; three 12- 
inch records, $3.50); Quartet in F, Op. 
135 (Columbia; three 12-inch records, 
$3.50); played by the Budapest String 
Quartet. Three of the greatest master- 
pieces in chamber music literature, per- 
formed with brilliance and perfection, 
with recordings to match. 

Beethoven Sonata No. 1; played by Pablo 
Casals, cellist, and Mieczyslaw Horszow- 
ski, pianist (Victor; three 12-inch records, 
$3.50). A welcome addition to other avail- 
able recordings by the greatest cellist of 
our time. 

Beethoven Sonata No. 9, “Kreutzer”; 
played by Adolf Busch, violinist, and 
Rudolph Serkin, pianist (Columbia; four 
12-inch records. $4.50). \ good record- 
ing of this well known violin sonata. 

Beethoven Symphony No. 8; played by 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra 
$3.50). 


an excellent and forceful performance by 


(Victor: three 12-inch records, 


Considered by most consultants 


this great conductor. The recording was 
considered somewhat harsh, 
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Beethoven Theme and Variations in F 
Major, Op. 34; Theme and Variations 
“Eroica”, Op. 35, played by Claudio Ar- 
rau, pianist (Victor; four 12-inch records, 
$4.50). These two previously unrecorded 
works constitute an important contribu- 
tion to recorded piano literature; expertly 
interpreted by an outstanding pianist. 

Berlioz “Roman Carnival Overture”; 
played by Barbirolli and the New York 
Philharmonic (Columbia; one 12-inch rec- 
ord, $1). Two consultants consider this 
a needless duplication of a work which 
has been better performed in the past 
both by Beecham and the London Phil- 
harmonic and Fiedler and the Boston Pops 
Orchestra. 

Brahms Trio No. 1 in F Major; played by 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist, Emanuel Feuer- 


mann, cellist, and Artur Rubinstein, 
pianist (Victor; four 12-inch records, 
$4.50). Several consultants thought it 


an outstanding interpretation by this trio 
of top-ranking performers. Recording 
excellent. 

Brahms Symphony No. 1 in C Minor; 
played by Toscanini and the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra 12-inch 
records, $5.50). Consultants are divided: 


(Victor: five 


most consider this a magnificent version 
of the symphony. One consultant sug- 
gests that prospective purchasers listen to 


both this and Weingartner’s’ earlier 
Columbia recording before making a 
choice. 

Couperin “Les Fastes de la Grande 


Menestrandise”; played by Alice Ehlers, 
harpsichordist (Gamut; one 12-inch rec- 
ord, $1). Fascinating music by one of 
the greatest 18th century French masters, 
beautifully played and recorded. 

Debussy “Iberia”; played by Reiner and 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra (Co- 
lumbia; three 12-inch records, $3.50). A 
superb interpretation, with excellent re- 
cording of one of Debussy’s finest orches- 
tral works. 

D’Indy “Symphony on a French Mountain 
Air”; played by Maxim Shapiro, pianist 
with Monteux and the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Victor; three 12-inch 
records, $3.50). A very melodious work 
heretofore unjustly neglected; skilfully in- 
terpreted and well recorded. 

Dvorak Symphony No. 1 in D Major; 
played by Talich and the Czech Phil- 
harmonic (Victor; five 12-inch records, 
$5.50). A well recorded and authentic 
version of an unfamiliar work. 

Franck Symphony in D Minor; played by 
Monteux and the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra (Victor; five 12-inch records, 
$5.50) or by Beecham and the London 
Philharmonic (Columbia; five 12-inch 
records, $5.50). The final choice between 
these two versions must be based on per- 
sonal preference, though most consultants 
thought Monteux’s version more dramatic 
and dynamic. Recordings are both tech- 
nically excellent. One consultant suggests 
earlier Victor recording by Stokowski as 
preferable to both. 

Grieg Concerto in A Minor; played by Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, pianist with Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 


(Victor; three 12-inch records, $3.50). A 
brilliant recording, with both Rubinstein 
and the orchestra at their (best. 

Hindemith “Mathis der Malet”; played by 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra (Victor; three 12-inch records, 
$3.50). An interesting ahd important 
modern symphonic work, well performed 
and beautifully recorded. _ 

Kern Scenario for Orchestra on Themes 
from “Show Boat”; played by Rodzinski 
and the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
(Columbia; three 12-inch records, $3.50). 
A thoroughly enjoyable performance of 
melodious and infectious tunes, though 
purists might consider the orchestration 
rather inflated. 

Moussorgsky “Khovantchina™ ( All Is Quiet 
in the Camp); recorded by Igor Gorin, 
baritone, with O'Connell and the Victor 
Symphony Orchestra (Victor; one 12-inch 
record, $1). A stirring excerpt from a 
great Russian opera. The singing is out- 
standing, and the recording brilliant. 

Moussorgsky “Pictures at an Exhibition”: 
played by Alexander Brailowsky, pianist 
(Victor; four 12-inch records, $4.50). The 
first adequate recording of Moussorgsky’s 
original piano score, excellently performed 
and recorded, 

Prokofieff “Peter and the Wolf”; narrated 
by Basil Rathbone with Stokowski and 
the All American Orchestra (Columbia; 
three 12-inch records, $3.50) or by Rich- 
ard Hale as narrator, with Koussevitsky 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(Victor; three 12-inch records, $3.50). 
Consultants agree that the Victor record- 
ing of this delightful orchestral fairy tale 
is superior to the Columbia version in 
narration and musical interpretation, as 
well as in the quality of the recording. 

Mozart “Cosi fan Tutte,” the complete 
opera; recorded by the Glyndebourne 
Festival Opera Co., Fritz Busch conduct- 
ing (Victor; twenty 12-inch records, 
$21.50). Mozart at his most delightful is 
here interpreted by such excellent singers 
as Heddle Nash, John Brownlee, Ina 
Souez, and Luise Helletsgruber. 

Schubert Quintet in C; played by Bernar 
Heifetz, cellist, and the Budapest String 
Quartet (Columbia; six 12-inch records, 
$6.50). An exquisitely beautiful work, 
played with clarity and a fine lyric 
feeling. 

Schubert Sonata in D; played by Artur 
Schnabel, pianist (Victor; five 12-inch rec- 
ords, $5.50). One of the finest piano 
albums in the past year. Schubert in his 
most lyric style is here revealed through 
the art of a pianist considered one of his 
outstanding interpreters. 

Schubert Symphony No. 8 in B minor “Un- 
finished”; played by Stokowski and the 
All American Orchestra (Columbia; three 
12-inch records, $3.50). Considered by 
our consultants an inferior recording. Bet- 
ter renditions have been recorded by 
Walter and the Philharmonic 
(Victor; three Black Seal records for 
$2.50), Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony, and by Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 

Schuman, William, “American Festival 
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Overture”; played by Kindler and the 
National Symphony Orchestra (Victor; 
one 12-inch record, $1). A brilliant and 
exhilarating score by one of America’s 
most gifted young composers. Competently 
played and beautifully recorded. 

Shostakovich Quintet for Piano and 
Strings; played by Vivian Rivkin, pianist, 
and the Stuyvesant String Quartet (Co- 
lumbia; four 12-inch records, $4.50). A 
lyric creation by Russia’s most brilliant 
composer. Performance and _ recording 
excellent. 

Shostakovich Symphony No. 6; played by 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra (Victor; four 12-inch records, 
$5). A formally unorthodox work which 
most music-lovers enjoy. Excellent per- 
formance and recording. 

Sibelius Symphony No. 5; played by Rod- 
zinski and the Cleveland Symphony Or- 
chestra (Columbia; four 12-inch records, 
$4.50). An excellent performance, though 
some critics prefer Koussevitzky’s Victor 
set, made with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Sibelius “Tapiola”; played by Koussevitzky 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(Victor; two 12-inch records, $2.50). A 
fine performance of this colorful work. 

Strauss “Don Juan”; played by Reiner and 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
(Columbia; two 12-inch records, $2.50). 
A fiery reading of this famous symphonic 
poem. 

Techaikowsky Symphony No. 4; played by 
Stokowski and the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra (Victor; five 12-inch records, 
$5.50). Critics consider this an inferior 
recording. 

Tschaikowsky Symphony No. 5; played by 
Beecham and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Columbia; five 12-inch records, 
$5.50). The performance is given with a 
restraint that works artistic wonders with 
this composition, which usually gets an 
exaggerated and melodramatic interpre- 
tation. Recording excellent. 

Wagner “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey” and 
“Funeral March” from “Die Gétterdam- 
merung”; played by Toscanini and the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra (Victor; three 
12-inch records, $3.50). Though longer 
than the usual concert versions, these 
records display the intense dramatic force 
characteristic of Toscanini. The record- 
ing is a trifle harsh. 

Williams “A London Symphony”; played 
by Goossens and the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra (Victor; five 12-inch records, 
$5.50). One of the best of recent Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra recordings; 
this picture of London, as seen through 
the music of one of England’s greatest 
living composers, is beautifully and sym- 
pathetically interpreted. 





* How can you give cash for 
Christmas the CU way? See 
page 295. 
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Denim Work Pants 


. +. wear well and most of the 18 brands tested by CU were 


well made. Pants were examined for strength, weight, thread 


count, resistance to abrasion, shrinkage and construction details 


EN who work in factories, in the 
mills and in the ship yards seem 

to prefer work pants and shirts to over- 
alls or coveralls. It doesn’t matter par- 
ticularly, so far as utility is concerned. 
Work pants are made in a variety of 
fabrics, including denim, twill, corduroy, 
drill, jean and osnaburg. Most popular, 
and used almost exclusively for hard 
work, is denim, which is comparatively 
low in price and high in serviceability. 

Denim is generally made in two 
weights: eight-ounce and ten-ounce, al- 
though some seven and nine-ounce denims 
were found. These are the weights of 
a piece of material 36 inches wide and 
28 inches long. The eight-ounce cloth 
is most popular in factories, but farmers 
and heavy industry workers usually pre- 
fer ten-ounce cloth. 

No matter what the weight, the ma- 
terial should be strong enough to with- 
stand the punishment it gets, should be 
able to take repeated washing without 
much loss of strength, and the pants 
should be so cut as to be comfortable at 
all times. 

To assure comfort, the pants should 
fit the first time they are put on, and 
continue to fit after repeated laundering. 
Only two of the pants tested failed to 
meet this requirement. All except Levi's 
and Carhartt’s were labeled “sanforized,” 
or had some other indication that they 
were pre-shrunk, and tests showed that 
they did not, in fact, shrink further. 
Levi's shrank in both length and width, 
and, while allowance was made in the 
width for shrinkage, none was made in 
the length. Carhartt’s pants shrank in 
length only, but no allowance had been 
made for this type of shrinkage. 

Although there were differences in the 
strength of the different fabrics, all the 
denims tested were satisfactory in re- 
sistance to abrasion, tensile strength and 
thread count. 

Workmanship on all the pants tested 
was good. All had bar-tacking or rivet- 
ing at the points of strain (corners of 
pockets, fly, belt loops), and all except 
two had riveted buttons. On these two 
(Liberty and Iron Thread), the buttons 
were well sewn, however, and since these 
brands were made up in “dress” rather 
than strictly utilitarian styles, this fea- 
ture was not considered objectionable. 
The same brands had only a single line 


of stitching at the seams, while tne others 
had two or three lines of stitching 
throughout. 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR 


When buying work pants, look first 
at the label. There should be an indica- 
tion that the garment has been pre- 
shrunk, and the weight of the material 
should be indicated. 

Then check construction points. 
Pockets should be well-sewn, with the 
ends finished off with single or double 
bar-tacks, or with rivets, to prevent tear- 
ing. Look for reinforcements at the 
bottoms of the back pockets. Some 
pockets have extra lines of stitching near 
the bottoms of the pockets which look 
like reinforcements on casual inspection, 
though the fabric under them is actually 
not doubled. 

There should be a strap at the back 
of the pants, to permit adjustment at 
the waist. See that it is riveted or double 
stitched at the lines of attachment. 

There should be four or five buttons at 
the fly, and they should be riveted. New 
WPB regulations call for four on sizes 
below 38, five on the larger sizes. Sus- 
pender buttons, too, should be riveted 
if they are to be much used. The but- 
tonholes at the fly should be tightly 
sewn, and the edges of the buttonholes, 
as well as the bottom of the fly, should 
be bar-tacked. 

Belt loops should be riveted or bar- 
tacked, both top and bottom. In one 
type of satisfactory construction, how- 
ever, the belt loops are inserted into the 
waistline seam at the top, and bar-tacked 
at the bottoms only. Six to eight belt 
loops are necessary. 

All seams should be sewn with at least 
two rows of stitches. Army specifica- 
tions for work pants call for ten stitches 
to the inch, but most of those tested had 
only eight or nine. Be sure that you do 
not buy any having less than eight 
stitches to the inch. 

Aside from these general features, it 
is important that the garments be suited 
to the purpose for which they are to be 
used. In some types of work, special 
pockets or special tool straps are needed. 
Check to see that these are present, and 
are fastened with bar tacks or rivets. 
Workers who do much kneeling need 
special reinforcements at the knees, And 
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those who do heavy work should get the 
heavier weight denim. 

Work pants should be washed fre- 
quently. Soil, grease, and perspiration, 
allowed to remain on the fabric, become 
embedded, and weaken the cloth. Be- 
sides, extremely dirty clothes need such 
strong washing that the material is 
harmed. If the pants are washed at home, 
it is best to use a built soap such as 
Rinso or Oxydol, and hot water. They 
should be ironed with a fairly hot iron 
while the material is still damp. 


HOW CU TESTED 


Only denim work pants were included 
in CU's tests. Tests of tensile strength, 
weight, thread count. resistance to abra- 
sion, and shrinkage were made on two 
samples of each brand. Consideration 
was also given to construction details, 
including number of stitches to the inch, 
number of pockets. method of sewing of 
the pockets, presence of adequate rein- 
forcements, presence of adjustable waist 
strap and tool strap. number and kind 
of buttons. and their manner of attach- 
ment. number of belt loops and how they 
were attached. and adequacy of rein- 
forcement at all points of attachment. 

All weights of denim ar listed to- 
gether in the ratings according to all- 
round quality. Pick the highest quality 
in the weight you need according to the 
work done. 


Best Buys 


The following brands of the “Acceptable” 
list were judged to offer the best value for 


the money. For full details see listings 
under “Acceptable.” 


Pay Day. $1.59. 
Power House. $1.49 plus postage. 


Hercules. $1.45 plus postage. 





* The war effort isn’t slow- 
ing up even for Christmas it- 
self. This year of all years, 
your presents must be practi- 
cal... . When you give CU 
to your friends this Christ- 
mas, you are giving them a 
major weapon in the war 
against waste, for how 

what . .. when; buy . . . use 
...Save...repair. ..are the 
words and concepts to which 
CU is dedicated. See page 
295 for details on entering 
Gift Memberships at the low 
Christmas Season Rates. 
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Acceptable 


(In order of quality) 


Pay Day (J. C. Penney Co., Inc., NYC). 
$1.59. 10 oz. denim. Bar-tacked at all 
necessary points. Two rows of stitching 
at pockets and three rows at seams. 

Can’t Bust *em Copper King (Eloesser- 
Heynemann Co., San Francisco). $1.98. 
10 oz. denim. Riveted or bar-tacked at all 
necessary points. Two rows of stitching 
at pockets. Two rows on outside and one 
row on inside seam. 

Headlight (Larned Carter and Co., Cin- 
cinnati). $1.98. 84 oz. denim, Bar-tacked 
at all necessary points. Two rows of 
stitching at pockets and seams. 

Sweet-Orr (Sweet-Orr and Co., Inc., NYC). 
$1.98. 8 oz. denim. Bar-tacked at all 
necessary points. Two rows of stitching 
at pockets and seams. 

Power House Cat. No. 6174 (Montgomery 
Ward and Co., Albany). $1.49 plus post- 
age. 814 oz. denim. Bar-tacked at all 
necessary points. Two rows of stitching 
at pockets and seams. 

Auto-Brand (Louis Meier and Co., Indiana- 
polis). $1.95. 8 oz. denim. Bar-tacked at 
all necessary points. Two rows of stitch- 
ing at pockets. Three rows at seams. 

Oshkosh B’Gosh (Oshkosh B’Gosh Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis.). $1.89. 8% oz. denim. 
Bar-tacked at all necessary points. Two 
rows of stitching at pockets. Three rows 
at seams. 

Hercules Cat. No. 51 L 17 (Sears Roebuck 
and Co., Philadelphia). $1.45 plus post- 
age. 844 oz. denim. Bar-tacked at all 
necessary points. Two rows of stitches 
at pockets, Three rows at seams. 

Liberty (Liberty Overall Co., Birmingham). 
$1.98. 714 oz. denim. Bar-tacked at all 
necessary points. Dressy type. One row 
of stitches at pockets and seams. 

Lee (H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., Kansas 
City). $1.98. 8 oz. denim. Bar-tacked at 
all necessary points. Two rows of stitches 
at pockets. Three rows at seams. 

Wear Well (Anthracite Overall Mfg. Co., 
Scranton). $1.98. 8 oz. denim. Bar- 
tacked at all necessary points. Two rows 
of stitches at pockets. Three rows at 
seams. 

Red Bar (W. M. Finck and Co., Detroit). 
$1.59. 8 oz. denim. Bar-tacked at all 
necessary points. Two rows of stitches 
at pockets and seams. 

Hard Rock (The Fair Store, Chicago) . $1.59. 
8 oz. denim. Bar-tacked at all necessary 
points. Two rows of stitches at pockets. 
Three rows at seams. 

Iron Ace (The Fair Store). $1.39. 8 oz. 
denim. Riveted at all necessary points. 
Two rows of stitches at pockets. Three 
rows at seams. 

Iron Thread (Hale Bros., San Francisco). 
$1.98. 74% oz. denim. Bar-tacked at all 
necessary points except at the top of the 
side pockets. Dressy type. One row of 
stitches at pockets and seams. 

Casey Jones (Casey Jones, Inc., Baltimore). 
$1.85. 7% oz. denim. Riveted at all 
necessary points. Two rows of stitches at 
pockets. Three rows at seams, 











POCKET CORNERS reinforced with (A) riv- 
ets; (B) double bar tacks; (C) single bar 
tacks 
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BELT LOOPS. (Left) inserted into waistline 
seam at top, bar tacked at bottom; (Right) 
bar tacked both top and bottom 














BUTTONS should be riveted for strength 
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BACK POCKETS sometimes have extra lines 
of stitching to look like reinforcements. Fabric 
should be doubled in the lower part 


Not Acceptable 


The following work pants are considered 
to be “Not Acceptable” because of excessive 
shrinkage without allowance ir fit to com- 


pensate for losses in size. 


Levi’s (Levi Strauss and Co.). $2.25. 10 
oz. denim. Riveted at all necussary points. 
Two rows of stitches at pockets. Two rows 
at outside and one row at inside seam. 
These pants are for riding and are pegged 
at bottom to allow for insertion into 
boots. Would be near top of “Accept- 
able” list except for excessive shrinkage 
in length and width. 

Carhartt (Carhartt-Hamilton Overall Co.). 
$1.98. 74% oz. denim. Bar-tacked at all 
necessary points. Two rows of stitches 
at pockets and seams. Excessive shrink- 
age in length. 
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CU rates 33 brands of yellow corn and 12 brands of white, on 


Canned Corn, Cream Style 


. « should be tender with a heavy, cream-like consistency. 


the basis of examinations of two to six samples of each brand 


HEN Columbus discovered America 
he also discovered corn. Today corn 
is America’s number one crop and is 
grown in almost every state of the Union. 


Only a small percentage of the corn © 


grown is eaten by humans. Of the many 
varieties grown only the sweet varieties 
appear on the table. The other varieties 
—dent, flint, &c.—are used for cattle and 
hog feed, for the manufacture of corn 
products such as corn oil, dextrose sugar, 
corn syrup, starch and dextrins, and for 
the production of alcohol, acetone and 
other industrial chemicals. 

Corn is cheap, good, filling food. It 
contains fat, protein and carbohydrate 
in generous quantity. The yellow corn is 
rich in vitamin A, and both yellow and 
white contain some B vitamins. 

In spite of last year’s record-breaking 
pack of canned corn and a good pack 
this year, consumers can look for a 
tightening in the available supplies. Can- 
ners have been ordered to set aside 35% 
of this year’s pack for government pur- 
chase. This big bite will come out of 
the better grades. 

Most corn is canned either whole ker- 
nel or cream style. In either case the ears 
have to be husked, silked and washed. 
The manner in which the kernels are 
separated from the cob determines 
whether the corn is to be whole kernel 
or cream style. Whole kernels are cut 
as close to the cob as possible and are 
packed in a sweetened brine. 

Cream style is more widely used. For 
this type, part of each kernel is cut from 
the cob and the remainder is scraped 
off by blunt knives. The “scrapings” are 
mixed with the kernels. Water, salt and 
sugar are added, the amount varying with 
the maturity of the corn, and the con- 
sistency desired. A heavy, cream-like 
consistency is best. If the consistency is 
too loose, too much water has been used, 
and if too stiff, the corn is old and 
starchy. Starch is sometimes added to 
prevent separation of water, particularly 
with very young and tender corn. But 
too much starch affects the flavor. 

Most canned corn is yellow, but some 
white corn is packed. The white corn 
tends to be more tender, the yellow corn 
more flavorful. 

CU has examined two to six samples 
of each of 33 widely distributed brands 
of yellow corn and 12 brands of white 
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corn (cream style) for flavor, maturity, 
consistency, and general appearance and 
graded them on the basis of these fac- 
tors. A total of 158 cans was tested. 


YELLOW CORN 
Best Buys 


The following brands of yellow corn were 
considered to offer the best value for the 
money in the order given. For full details 
see listings under “Acceptable.” 


Phillips. 11¢. 
Bohack’s Fancy. 
Ecco.  13¢. 
Much-More. 
Rialto. 12¢. 


12¢. 


13¢. 


Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to 
price. Unless otherwise noted, prices are 
the average paid for No. 2, 1 lb., 4 oz. cans) 
Red & White (Red & White Corp., Chi- 

cago). 15¢. Excellent flavor, consistency 

and color. 

Monarch (Reid, Murdoch & Co., Chicago). 
17¢. Excellent flavor and consistency; 
good color. 

Del Monte (California Packing Corp., San 
Francisco). 12¢. 1 lb. 1 oz can. Ex- 
cellent flavor and color; variable consist- 
ency. 

I G A (Independent Grocers’ Alliance Dis- 
tributing Co., Chicago). 16¢. 11 oz. can, 
ll¢. Excellent flavor; good color; variable 
consistency. 

Libby’s (Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago). 
15¢. Excellent flavor and color; fair con- 
sistency. 

Nation-Wide (Nation-Wide Service Grocers, 
Brockton, Mass.). 15¢. Excellent flavor; 
good consistency; variable color. 

Phillips (Phillips Packing Co., Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Md.). ll¢. Excellent flavor and 
color; variable consistency. 

Ecco (Economy Grocery Stores, Boston). 
13¢. Excellent flavor; good color; vari- 
able consistency. 

Bohack’s Fancy (H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.). 12¢. Excellent flavor 
and color; fair consistency. 

White Rose (Seeman Bros., Inc., NYC). 
1 Ib. can, 15¢; 11 oz. can, 10¢. Good 
flavor; excellent color; variable  con- 
sistency. 

Kroger’s Country Club (Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co., Cincinnati). 13¢. Good 
flavor; excellent color; good consistency. 

Stokely’s Finest (Stokely Bros. & Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis). 1 lb., 1 oz. can, 15¢. Vari- 





able flavor; good color; excellent con- 
sistency. 

Dodge (Haas Bros., San Francisco). 
Variable flavor; good color; excellent con- 
sistency. 

Kroger’s Avondale 


13¢. 


(Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co.). 1ll¢. Excellent flavor; fair 
color and consistency. 

Much-More (Food Products Co. of Ameri- 
ca, Chicago). 1 lb., 3 oz. can, 13¢. Good 
flavor and color; variable but good con- 
sistency. 

S and W (S and W Fine Foods, Inc., San 


Francisco). 16¢. Good flavor; variable 
color; good consistency. 
Rialto (Grand Union Co., NYC). 12¢. 


Good flavor and color; very variable con- 
sistency. 

Lily of the Valley (Snider Packing Corp., 
Rochester). 14¢. No. 303 can (1 Ib.), 
13¢. Variable flavor; excellent color and 
consistency. 

Co-op Red Label (National Co-operatives, 
Inc., Chicago). 13¢. Good flavor, color 
and consistency. 

Freshpak (Grand Union Co., NYC). 15¢. 
Variable flavor; good color and consist- 
ency. 

Krasdale (A. Krasne, Inc.. NYC). 14¢; 
No. 303 can (1 lb.), 12¢. Good flavor; 
excellent consistency; variable color. 

Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams & Co., Inc., 
NYC). 16¢. Good flavor; variable color 
and consistency. 

Finast (First National Stores Inc., Somer- 
ville, Mass.). 13¢. Good flavor and color; 
fair consistency. 

Snider’s (Snider Packing Corp.). 15¢; No. 
303 can (1 lb.). 11¢. Good flavor and 
consistency; extremely variable color. 

Yacht Club (Reid, Murdoch & Co.). 16¢. 
Variable flavor; good color and consist- 
ency. 

Shurfine (National Retailer-Owned Gro- 
cers, Inc., Chicago). 15¢. Good flavor 
and color; very poor consistency. 

Del Maiz (Minnesota Valley Canning Co., 
LeSueur, Minn.). 13¢. Variable flavor; 
extremely variable color; excellent con- 
sistency. 

A & P (Great A & P Tea Co., NYC). 12¢. 
Fair flavor; good color; variable con- 
sistency. 

Iona (Great A & P Tea Co.). 12¢. Fair 
flavor; variable color; fair consistency. 


Premier (Francis Leggett & Co., NYC). 





* Have you seen CU’s hand- 
some leatherette binder that 
will help keep the monthly 
Reports all together in one 
place for handy reference? 
These binders make inexpen- 
sive and practical gifts by 
themselves, or with a gift sub- 
scription to CU. And you 
should certainly have one for 
yourself. See back cover for 
details. 
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13.5¢; No. 303 can (1 lb.), 12¢. Variable 
flavor and color; very variable consistency. 

Hart (W. R. Roach & Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.). 14¢. Fair flavor and 
color; very poer consistency. 

Co-op Blue Label (National Co-operatives, 
Inc.). 12¢. Very variable flavor; fair 
color; extremely stiff consistency. 


Not Acceptable 


American Home (National Tea Co.). 15¢. 
Very variable flavor; poor color; fair con- 
sistency. Flavor indicative of overheating. 
Since CU cannot determine how wide- 
spread are the results of faulty processing, 
it is safer to buy an “Acceptable” brand. 


WHITE CORN 
Best Buys 


The following brands of white corn were 
considered to offer the best value for the 
money in the order given. For full details 
see listings under “Acceptable.” 

Kroger’s Avondale. 10¢. 
Island Manor. 1\¢. 
Ideal. 13¢. 

Country Home. 12¢. 


Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to 
price. Unless otherwise noted, prices are 
the average paid for No. 2, 1 lb., 4 oz. cans) 
Ideal (Wilkinson, Gaddis & Co., Newark, 

N. J.). 13¢. Excellent flavor and con- 

sistency; good color. 

Clover Farm (Clover Farm Stores Corp., 
Cleveland). 17¢. Excellent flavor and 
consistency; good color. 

Island Manor (H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.). 11¢. Variable flavor 
and consistency; geod color. 

Richelieu (Sprague, Warner & Co., Chi- 
cago). 15¢. Excellent flavor; good color; 
stiff consistency. 

Kroger’s Avondale (Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., Cincinnati). 10¢. Good 
flavor; excellent color and consistency. 

Country Home (General Food Products 
Co., Oakland, Calif.). 12¢. Good flavor, 
color, and consistency. 

Glendale (Clover Farm Stores Corp.). 15¢. 
Good flavor and color; very variable con- 
sistency. 

Phillips (Phillips Packing Co., Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Md.). 15¢. Fair flavor; variable 
color; poor consistency. 

American Home (National Tea Company, 
Chicago). 15¢. Good flavor; variable 
color; good consistency. 

Trupak (Haas _ Bros., San Francisco). 
No. 303 can (1 lb. 1 oz.), 12¢. Poor 
flavor; good color; excellent consistency. 

Gardenside (Table Products Co.). 10¢. 
Variable flavor and color; extremely loose 
consistency. 


Not Acceptable 


Much-More (Food Products Co. of 
America). 13¢. Poor flavor; fair color; 
consistency variable from very stiff to 
very fluid. 
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Tomato and Grapefruit Juices 


These ratings of canned tomato and grapefruit juices are based 


on flavor, vitamin C content and presence of extraneous material 


CAN of grapefruit juice or tomato 
A juice may be brimming with vita- 
mins, but the consumer will not be inter- 
ested if its flavor is not pleasing. If fruit 
is unripe, its juice has a bitter taste. 
Improper treatment may cause a cooked 
flavor in tomato juice or the bitter taste 
of peel oil in grapefruit juice. CU tech- 
nicians tasted each sample of juice to 
determine whether it had a true ripe fruit 
flavor. All the samples of tomato juice 
tested had the typical red color of ripe 
tomatoes. Only one grapefruit juice— 
Gerbro—was definitely off color. 

Both these juices can make valuable 
contributions to the diet. An average 
serving (about four ounces) of tomato 
juice will supply the minimum daily 
requirement of vitamin C and part of 
the daily quota of vitamins A and B.,. 
Grapefruit juice contains about twice as 
much vitamin C as tomato juice, about 
one and one-half times as much vitamin 
B,, but no vitamin A. Vitamin C and 
vitamin B, cannot be stored in the body; 
they must be supplied daily. 

Only vitamin C content was determined 
in the juices tested, and unless otherwise 
noted in the ratings, the amount present 
was about 20 milligrams in four ounces 
of tomato, and about 40 milligrams in 
four ounces of grapefruit juice. 

The ‘presence of extraneous material 
was also considered, since seeds, pieces 
of skin, leaf or stem in tomato juice, 
and seeds, pulp, “rag” from the inner 
surface of the peel, &c. in grapefruit 
juice indicate carelessness at the can- 
nery. Consistency and tendency to sepa- 
rate were also noted in tomato juice. 

The “mold count”—a microscopic pro- 
cedure—is a good indication of the 
amount of rotten tomatoes used or 
whether the tomatoes used were carefully 
trimmed before processing. Only one 
brand (P and G) out of 39 had an ex- 
cessively high mold count; another 
(Iona) was just at the limit set by U. S. 
Dep’t of Agriculture standards; a third 
(Kroger’s) was just below the limit. All 
the others were well within the accept- 
able range. 

By order of the War Production Board 
the number of can sizes allowed for pack- 
ing has been considerably reduced. The 
samples tested were packed in so many 
different sized cans that prices have been 
noted in terms of cost per four-ounce 
serving. In any brand, the larger the can, 
the lower the cost per serving. 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
Best Buys 


The following brands were considered to 
offer the best value for the money in the 
order given. For full details see listings 
under “Acceptable.” 


Co-op Red Label. 10¢. 
White Rose. 10¢. 
Finast—Fancy. 10¢. 


Acceptable 


(In approximate order of quality without 

regard to price; price is for 18 oz. (No. 2) 

can unless otherwise stated; .“serving” is 
equivalent to 4 oz.) 


Premier (Francis H. Leggett & Co., NYC). 
12 oz. can, 9¢. Cost per serving, 3¢ Flavor 
excellent. High vitamin C content. 

Co-op. Red Label (National Co-operatives, 
Inc., Chicago). 1l¢. Cost per serving, 23¢. 
Flavor excellent. 

Finast—Fancy (First National Stores, Inc., 
Somerville, Mass.). 10¢. Cost per serving, 
2.2¢. Flavor good. 

Ecco (Economy Grocery Stores, Boston). 
12¢. Cost per serving, 2.7¢. Flavor excel- 
lent. 

White Rose (Seeman Bros., Inc., NYC). 
10¢. Cost per serving, 2.2¢. Flavor excel- 
lent. 

I G A (Independent Grocers Alliance Dis- 
tributing Co., Chicago). 12¢. Cost per 
serving, 2.7¢. Flavor excellent. 

Glenwood—Fancy (American Stores Co., 
Philadelphia). 11¢. Cost per serving, 2.4¢. 
Flavor excellent. 

Red and White (Red and White Corpora- 
tion, Chicago). 12¢. Cost per serving, 2.6¢. 
Flavor good. 

Del Monte (California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco). 11¢. 12 oz. can, 8¢. 
Cost per serving, 2.4¢ and 2.7¢. Flavor 
good. 

Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams and Co., 
Inc., NYC). 14¢. Cost per serving, 3.1¢. 
Flavor excellent; quality variable. 

Texsun (Rio Grande Valley Citrus Ex- 
change, Weslaco, Texas). 12 oz. can, 8¢. 
Cost per serving, 2.7¢. Flavor good. 

Trupak (Haas Bros., San Francisco). 11¢; 
12 oz. can, 8¢. Cost per serving,'2.4¢ and 
2.7¢. Flavor fair. Vitamin C content vari- 
able, but high. 

Polk’s (The Polk Co., Haines City, Fla.). 
10¢. Cost per serving, 2.2¢. Flayor good, 

Seald-Sweet (Florida Citrus Exchange, 
Tampa, Fla.). 10¢. Cost per serving, 2.2¢. 
Flavor fair; 12 oz. cans had somewhat un- 
ripe flavor. 


Dr. Phillips—Fancy Grade A (Dr. P. 
Technical Section, « 301 





Phillips Co., Orlando, Fla.). 13¢; 13 oz. 
can, 10¢. Cost per serving, 2.9¢. Flavor 
good. 

Libby’s (Libby, McNeill and Libby, Chi- 
cago). 13¢; 13} oz. can, 10¢. Cost per 
serving, 2.9¢. Flavor good. 

Stokely’s (Stokely Bros. and Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis). 14¢. Cost per serving, 3.1¢. 
Flavor variable. 

A & P—Grade A (The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., NYC). 10¢. Cost per 
serving, 2.2¢. Flavor good. 

Mellford (Middendorf and Rohrs, NYC). 
15¢. Cost per serving, 3.3¢. Flavor good. 
High vitamin C content. 

frasdale (A. Krasne, Inc. NYC). lle. 
Cost per serving, 2.5¢. Flavor quite vari- 
able. 

White Ribbon (Krenning-Schlapp Grocer 
Co., St. Louis). 15¢. 46 oz. can, 25¢. Cost 
per serving, 3.3¢ and 2.2¢. Flavor excel- 
lent. 

S and W (S and W Fine Foods Inc., San 
Francisco). 13¢; 12 oz. can, 10¢. Cost per 
serving, 2.9¢ and 3.3¢. Flavor good. Vita- 
min C content variable, low in 2 cans. 

Dromedary (The Hills Bros. Co., NYC). 
10¢. Cost per serving, 2.2¢. Flavor fair. 

Gerbro (Gerber Bros., NYC). 13¢. Cost per 
serving, 2.8¢. Flavor good; dark 
quality variable. 


Not Acceptable 


Monarch (Reid, Murdoch and Co.). 14¢. 
Cost per serving, 3¢. Flavor good. One 
can contained a fly. 


TOMATO JUICE 
Best Buys 


The following brands were considered to 
offer the best value for the money in the 
order given. For full details see listings 
under “Acceptable.” 


color; 


Clover Farm. 46 o7z., 25¢. 
Del Monte. 12 0oz., 7¢. 

Grand Union. 20 o7z., 10¢. 
Island Manor. 24 o7., 10¢. 
Sunny Dawn. 18 o7z., 10¢. 


Acceptable 


(In approximate order of quality without 
regard to price; “serving” is equivalent to 
4 oz.) 


S and W (S and W Fine Foods, Inc., San 
Francisco). 12 oz. can, 10¢. Cost per 
serving, 3.3¢. Flavor excellent. 

Clover Farm (Clover Farm Stores Corpo- 
ration, Cleveland). 46 oz. can, 25¢. Cost 
per serving, 2.2¢. Flavor excellent. Tended 
to separate slightly. 

Del Monte (California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco). 12 oz. can, 7¢. Cost 
per serving, 2.4¢. Flavor excellent. Tended 
to separate. 

Grand Union—Grade A (The Grand 
Union Co., NYC). 20 oz. can, 10¢. Cost 
per serving, 2¢. Flavor excellent. Tended 
to separate. 

Snider’s (Snider 


Packing Corporation, 
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Rochester, N. Y.). 20 oz. can, 11¢. Cost per 
serving, 2.2¢. Flavor excellent. 

Trupak (Haas Bros., San Francisco). 15 
oz. can, 9¢. Cost per serving, 2.4¢. Flavor 
good. Vitamin C content variable. 

Island Manor—Fancy (H. C. Bohack Co., 
Inc., NYC). 24 oz. can, 10¢. Cost per 
serving, 1.6¢. Flavor excellent. Vitamin C 
content variable. 

Sunny Dawn (General Food Products Co., 
Oakland, Calif.). 18 oz. can, 8¢. Cost per 
serving, 1.8¢. Flavor good. 

Red and White (Red and White Corpora- 
tion, Chicago). 134 oz. can, 10¢. Cost per 
serving, 3¢. Flavor good. 

Campbell’s (Campbell Soup Co., Camden, 
N. J.). 20 oz. can, 10¢; 14 oz. can, 9¢. 


Cost per serving, 2¢ and 2.6¢. Flavor 
good. 

Monarch (Reid, Murdoch and Co., Chi- 
cago). 20 oz. can, 13¢. Cost per serving, 
2.6¢. Flavor good. Tended to separate 
slightly. 


College Inn (College Inn Food Products 
Co., Chicago). 47 oz. can, 21¢; 134 oz. 
can, 9¢. Cost per serving, 1.8¢ and 2.7¢. 
Flavor good. Tended to separate slightly. 

Finast (First National Stores, Inc., Somer- 
ville, Mass.). 24 oz. can, 9¢. Cost per 
serving, 1.5¢. Flavor good. Tended to 
separate slightly. 

Armour’s Star (Armour and Co., Chicago). 
24 oz. can, 12¢; 20 oz. can, 12¢. Cost per 
serving, 2¢ and 2.5¢. Flavor good. 

Premier (Francis H. Leggett and Co., 
NYC). 12 oz. can, 10¢. Cost per serving, 
3.3¢. Flavor good. Tended to separate 
slightly. Contained shreds of skin, leaf, 
&e. 

I G A (Independent Grocers Alliance Dis- 
tributing Co., Chicago). 20 oz can, 10¢. 
Cost per serving, 2¢. Flavor good. Tended 
to separate slightly. Contained seeds and 
stem particles. 

Krasdale (Krasdale Foods Inc., NYC). 46 
oz. can, 25¢; 20 oz. can, 12¢. Cost per 
serving, 2.2¢ and 2.4¢. Flavor good. Tended 
to separate, 

Heinz (H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh). 12 oz. 
can, 9¢. Cost per serving, 3¢. Flavor vari- 
able from poor (bitter, off flavor) to good. 

Phillips (Phillips Packing Co., Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Md.). 20 oz. can, 9¢. Cost per 
serving, 1.7¢. Flavor good. Tended to 
separate. 

Co-op—Grade A Red Label (National 
Co-operatives, Inc., Chicago). 24 oz. can, 
10¢. Cost per serving, 1.7¢. Flavor excel- 
lent. Low vitamin C content. Tended to 
separate. 

Dellford (Middendorf and Rohrs, NYC). 
46 oz. can, 25¢; 12 oz. can, 9¢. Cost per 
serving, 2.2¢ and 3¢. Flavor good. Tended 
to separate slightly. 

Kemp’s Sun-Rayed (Sun-Rayed Co., 
Frankfort, Ind.). 12 oz. can, 8¢. Cost 
per serving, 2.7¢. Flavor fair. 

Nation Wide (Nation-Wide Service Groc- 
ers, Brockton, Mass.). 20 oz. can, 12}¢. 
Cost per serving, 2.5¢. Flavor good. Tended 
to separate. 

Welch's, Grade A Fancy (Welch Grape 
Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y.). 16 oz. bottle, 
15¢. Cost per serving, 3.8¢. Flavor good. 
Vitamin C content variable from low to 
average. 





Crosse and Blackwell—Fancy (Crosse 
and Blackwell Co., Baltimore, Md.). 14 
oz. can, 10¢. Cost per serving, 2.8¢. Flavor 
good. Tended to separate. 


Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams and Co.. 
Inc., NYC). 24 oz can, 13¢. Cost per 
serving, 2.2¢. Flavor good. Tended to 
separate. 

Libby’s (Libby, McNeill and Libby, Chi- 
cago). 14 oz. can, 9¢. Cost per serving, 


2.6¢. Flavor good. Tended to separate. 

Hurff (Edgar F. Hurff Co., Swedesboro, 
N. J.). 20 oz. can, 10¢; 12} oz. can, 6¢. 
Cost per serving, 2¢. Flavor good. Vitamin 
C content variable from low to average. 
Tended to separate slightly. 

Ecco—Fancy (Economy Grocery Stores, 
Boston). 20 oz. can, 9¢. Cost per serving, 
1.8¢. Flavor good. Tended to separate. 
One out of 4 cans tested had a high mold 
count. 

Heinz (H. J. Heinz Co.). 16 oz. bottle, 10¢. 
Cost per serving, 2.5¢. Flavor good. Low 
vitamin C content. 

Beech-Nut (Beech-Nut Packing Co., Cana- 
joharie, N. Y.). 14 oz. can, 10¢; 124 oz. 
can, 10¢. Cost per serving, 2.8¢ and 
3.2¢. Flavor fair. Low vitamin C content. 
Tended to separate slightly. 

Iona (The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., NYC). 24 oz. can, 9¢. Cost per serv- 
ing, 1.5¢. Flavor fair ‘one can had a 
cooked flavor). Low vitamin C content. 
High mold count. Tended to separate. 

Stokely’s Finest (Stokely Bros. and Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis). 20 oz. can, 12¢. Cost 
per serving, 2.3¢. Flavor fair. Tended 
to separate. Contained small pieces of 
leaf, stem, &c. Very low vitamin C content. 


Not Acceptable 


Asco—Grade A—Fancy (American Stores 
Co.). 12) oz. can, 6¢. Cost per serving, 
1.9¢. Flavor good. Low vitamin C content. 
Contained seeds, particles of stem and 
one can contained a fly. 

Kroger’s Country Club—Grade A (Kro- 
ger Grocery and Baking Co.). 24 oz. 
can, 9¢. Cost per serving, 1.5¢. Flavor 
good. Mold count average in 4 cans was 
just under the USDA limit. One can had 
a fly. 

P and G (‘Paxton and Gallagher Co.) 18 
oz. can, 10¢. Cost per serving, 2.2¢. Flavor 
poor. Very high mold count. 

Swift’s (Swift and Co.). 20 oz. can, 12¢. 
Cost per serving, 2.4¢. Flavor good. Tended 
to separate. Vitamin C content variable 
from low to average. One can contained 
a fly. 

White Ribbon (Krenning-Schlapp Grocer 
Co.). 124 oz. can, 9¢; 14 oz. can, 10¢. 
Cost per serving, 2.9¢. Flavor variable from 
good to excellent. All cans showed some 
seeds and small pieces of skin. One can 
had 3 flies. 

White Rose (Seeman Bres., Inc.). 20 oz. 
can, 10¢. Cost per serving, 2¢. Flavor 
varied considerably. One can of the orig- 
inal four bought for testing had a most 
disagreeable flavor. Two more cans of the 
same code were bought about two months 
later to check on the flavor: one had the 
same bitter, unpleasant flavor as previ- 
ously, the other was all right. 
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HAROLD AARON, M. D., 





MEDICINE 


SPECIAL MEDICAL ADVISER 


MEDICAL CONSULTANTS: Dr. Anton J. Carison—Chairman, Dep't of Physiology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Past President, American Physiological Society; Dr. Theodor Rosebury— 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, College of Physicians & Surgeons, and School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery, Columbia University; Dr. Marion B. Sulzberger—Ass't Professor of Clini- 
cal Dermatology and Syphilology, New York Post-Graduate Medical School, Columbia 
University; Editor, Journal of Investigative Dermatology. 


CU's Medical Consultants give technical advice on matters of medicine which lie within their 
fields. CU is responsible for all opinions concerning social, economic end public health questions. 











Cough “Remedies” 


. +. can bring temporary relief and a false sense of security 
to many persons who are suffering from serious diseases. Here 
are some "do's and don'ts” for the treatment of simple coughs 


oucHus and the sale of cough medi- 
a cines are both at their peak during 
the Fall and Winter seasons. And it’s 
sometimes difficult to tell which do more 
damage: the coughs themselves, or the 
remedies sold to cure them. 

Today’s claims for the “remedies” are 
less all-embracing than they used to be. 
Regulations under the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act require that 
claims for cough medicines be limited to 
relief of coughs arising from colds. But 
how a person is to know whether or not 
a cough results from a cold, the regula- 
tions don’t tell. In fact, even physicians 
can’t tell until they obtain a complete 
history and have made a physical exami- 
nation of the patient. 

Many people still get temporary relief 
and a false sense of security from taking 
cough mixtures for diseases as serious as 
tuberculosis; they don’t know that a 
cough may be one of the first danger 
signals of this disease. 

A cough may also be the first and 
sometimes the sole early manifestation of 
numerous other serious diseases, includ- 
ing pneumonia, lung abscess, bron- 
chiectasis, tumors of the chest, and some 
types of heart disease. Fortunately, the 
occurrence of all these is far less fre- 
quent than that of the ordinary cough 
arising from a cold. 

Such a common cough is not caused 
from a disorder deep within the chest, as 
some people seem to think. Usually 
nothing more serious than the nose, throat 
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and sinuses is involved, at least at first. 

Such coughs usually develop in a typi- 
cal way. First the victim has a simple 
cold, with the usual stuffy nose and 
“swollen” feeling in the head. After a day 
or two of this, the stuffy feeling is re- 
lieved, and secretions begin to flow from 
the nose. The difficulty of breathing and 
of keeping the passages clear often in- 
duces the victim to resort to the use of 
nose drops, in the mistaken hope that 
some permanent relief will result. 

This is the first false move. For though 
the nose drops may afford some tem- 
porary relief in helping diminish the 
stuffy feeling they may, at the same time, 
spread the infection back into the throat 
and the sinuses. Frequent sniffing or 
forceful nose-blowing also helps spread 
the infection. 

As soon as the infection reaches the 
back of the nose or the throat, a reflex is 
set up, which causes a tickling cough. 
This is likely to hang on long after the 
nasal congestion has ceased. Often the 
inflammation goes further, reaching the 
larynx, the windpipe, or the larger 
bronchi, and the annoying cough con- 
tinues and becomes more acute. Or, if 
these portions of the respiratory tract 
escape infection, the sinuses may not, and 
the drip of secretions from the sinuses 
into the windpipe can cause a very irritat- 
ing, tickling cough. 

Such coughs often persist for five or six 
weeks, and they may be troublesome 
enough to cause insomnia, or otherwise 





interfere with the normal routine of liv- 
ing and working. 

It’s easy enough to get a cough if a 
cold is neglected in its early stages. The 
surest way to avoid cold complications is 
to learn to treat the cold as an inflamma- 
tion, 


TREATMENT 


The first principle in the treatment of 
any inflammation is rest. And since the 
common cold is a general systemic in- 
fection, as well as an inflammation of the 
mucous membrane, rest in bed, at least 
on the first day, is important if complica- 
tions are to be avoided. 

The nose, too, is usually in an irritable 
condition during a cold, and needs a rest. 
The best way to accomplish this is to 
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17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


I enclose $ for which please enter 
Gift Memberships for the following: 


(see page 295 for Christmas rates): 
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(1 Check here if one of the jnember- 
ships is your own renewal, 


* 


I enclose $ for which plecse send 
Bread & Butter for one year to the 
following (see page 295 for rates). 
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(The envelope bound in this issue con- 
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avoid irritating it further by use of nose 
drops or too much forceful blowing and 
sniffing. If the stuffiness of the nose be- 
comes severe, however, some relief may 
be necessary. But don’t use any drops 
centaining oils, antiseptics, menthol, or 
silver compounds. (See the Reports, 
January 1942.) 

The safest remedy is an “aqueous, 
isotonic” solution containing %4% neo- 
synephrine or 1% ephedrine. These are 
bland and non-irritating substances, 
which do not contain the harmful anti- 
septic and aromatic drugs so often found 
ia proprietary nose drops. Not more than 
two or three drops of the solutions should 
be used in each nostril, however, two or 
three times a day. If there is any cough- 
ing, benzedrine and other inhaler tubes 
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should be avoided because of their irri- 
tant action on the mucous membrane of 
the nose. 

Sometimes a cold which is just begin- 
ning can be kept from developing by the 
administration of codeine, or a mixture 
of codeine and papaverine. These drugs 
are also useful for the relief of stuffiness. 
They are available only by prescription. 

The cure of coughs resulting from colds 
is as difficult as their prevention. Cer- 
tainly a cough medicine is no cure; at 
best it can offer only temporary relief. 
And at that it is doubtful whether the 
drugs themselves do as much good as 
the water with which the medicines are 
generally taken. 

Much of the relief from cough medi- 
cines comes from the reassurance some 
cough sufferers obtain from seeing the 
imposing list of ingredients which goes 
into the product. Consider Parke-Davis’ 
Cosanyl. It contains ethylmorphine hy- 
drochloride, tincture of euphorbia piluli- 
fera, syrup of wild lettuce, tincture of 
coccillana, syrup of squill compound, 
cascarin, menthol, and alcohol (6%). 
Rem consists of benzyl alcohol, chloro- 
form, squill, ipecac, lobell, wild celery, 
bloodroot, horehound, white pine tar, tolu, 
menthol, glycerine and ammonium chlo- 
ride. Sixteenth century physicians would 
have been grateful for such formulas. 


HOME REMEDIES 


There is one time-honored cough 
remedy that deserves top ranking among 
the many home remedies which have been 
used. A hot drink, whether it be milk, 
lemonade, tea, or any other hot liquid, 
has real value in loosening a cough. A 
hot drink tends also to serve as a counter- 
irritant, bringing a flow of blood to the 
inflamed portions of the respiratory tract. 
Sweetening the drink with sugar or honey 
is also helpful in relieving the raw, ir- 
ritated feeling in the chest or throat. In 
fact, probably the only virtue of cough 
syrups is that the sugar they contain acts 
as a “demulcant,” i.e. a product which 
tends to coat the mucous membrane with 
a protective film. 

If you have a cough, try taking a long, 
hot drink every hour or so. A mustard 
plaster on the chest may reinforce its 
action if applied during the early stages 
of a dry, hacking cough. 

Another valuable measure is the in- 
halation of steam. Properly and con- 
scientiously performed, it helps not only 
te diminish the cough, but aids in clear- 
ing the passages of the nose and sinuses. 

An ordinary water kettle can be used 
as the source of the steam. When the 
steam is flowing copiously from the spout, 
make a tent over it with a towel or sheet, 
and inhale the steam under the tent for 
about ten minutes at a time, every three 





or four hours. Inhale through both the 
nose and mouth. After the inhalation it is 
important to avoid exposure to the cold 
air for an hour or so. 

Various substances, such as tincture of 
benzoin, may be added to the water. But 
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edical News 
Sinusitis 

It has long been the hope of physi- 
cians and of the millions of persons 
afflicted with chronic sinusitis that a 
medicine could be found which, when 
applied to the nose and sinuses, would 
destroy the germs causing the infec- 
tion. 

The development of the sulfonamide 
drugs seemed at first to be full of 
promise. But no relief was obtained 
through taking the drugs by mouth, 
Later it was recommended by some 
investigators that a 5% solution of 
sodium sulfathiazole should be used 
as a spray. Remarkable results were 
reported. 

Unfortunately, the reports had more 
enthusiasm than facts to support them. 
And recent, better-controlled studies 
have shown that solutions of the sul- 
fonamides are too caustic to the deli- 
cate mucous membranes to be of value. 
Nose and throat specialists now point 
out that chronic sinusitis is not a spe- 
cific disease. It has many causes, so 
that it cannot be expected that a single 
drug or preparation can cure all va- 
rieties. For the present, victims of 
chronic sinusitis must endure their 
affliction with hope and look on 
“cures” with skepticism. 


Psoriasis 


Psoriasis is another disease for 
which there is no known cure. Many 
so-called cures have been proposed 
and tried, but all have been found 
wanting. One of the newest is Sas-Par, 
a preparation said to be derived from 
Honduras sarsaparilla root. But the 
manufacturers note that Sas-Par must 
be taken regularly for a considerable 
period if good results are to be antici- 
pated. 

As a matter of fact, good results can 
eventually be anticipated in most cases 
of psoriasis in any event. The disease 
has a natural tendency to clear up 
spontaneously for long or short pe- 
riods. The conventional methods of 
treatment now employed by skin spe- 
cialists still offer the best results, 
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their main function is to impart a pleas- candy will do as well. Vitamin A or 


tion” should be treated at home with any 





j ant odor to the steam. “alkaline factors” in cough drops haven’t remedy. Such coughs result from serious 
Cough drops do help some coughs. _ the slightest value in prevention or treat- disease and not from colds, and require 
r Some contain an anesthetic agent such as ment of coughs or colds. immediate medical care. Further, if any 


benzocaine, but the chief ingredient of No cough associated with high tem- cough persists for more than a mpntb or 








. | ‘most of them is sugar. Sucking any hard perature, spitting of blood or “indiges- so, medical attention is indicated, 
. | | 
| } 
d ° with any attack of grippe or severe Ritamine and Hemo 
5 4 an Views “cold.” It is impossible to predict 
how mild an attack will be in any in- The name of Dr. Walter H. Edily, 
| “Virus Pneumonia” dividual. A fever of more than 101° former head of Good Housekeeping’s 
. demands medical attention. Bureau, is used in the ads jor 
During the past few years, physi- Ritamine vitamin capsules. According 
; cians have been seeing a new type of Pneumococcus Pneumonia to his statements, you need more vita- 
i illness which would appear to be a min A if you have a “bad complexioh,” 
i cross between pneumonia and grippe. Pneumococcus lobar pneumonia, the or “too many colds,” or “poor eye- 
1 The disease is usually fairly mild, ¢Jassical form of pneumonia, has been sight.” And, the ads go on to say, 
\. though the lungs show signs of conges- made easier to cure in the past few  Ritamine is the way to get it. 
tion. Rarely are there all the signs years with the use of sulfonamide Further reading of the advertisiag 
e of typical lobar pneumonia. drugs. The most effective of the sul- reveals that one Ritamine capsile 
f This new type of grippe or pneu- fonamide drugs yet found for curing “contains more vitamin A than any’ of 
d monia has been called “virus pneu- pneumonia are sulfathiazole and sulfa- the following quantities of foods: ‘20 
1. monia, “pneumonia X,” or “atypical djazine. The latter, which is newer, tablespoons of butter, 20 large glasjes 
e pneumonia.” The term virus pneu- has been displacing the former in the of whole milk, 10 boiled eggs, 4 nie- 
vf monia has been applied because the favor of physicians. But it is also more dium-sized sweet potatoes, 4 lange 
d disease has many resemblances to expensive, costing three to five times servings of fresh cooked eee % 
e other diseases known to be due to a a3 much as sulfathiazole. large servings of stewed dried apri- 
filterable virus. Unlike typical lobar Recent research shows, however, cots, 1 slice of beef liver, 1 pound of 
re pneumonia, virus pneumonia does not that sulfathiazole is as effective and American cheese.” i 
n. respond to treatment with sulfonamide probably no more toxic than sulfa- Which may be quite truthful, so {ar 
ps drugs. diazine for the treatment of pneu- as it goes. But what the advertisiag 
2. Fortunately, the present run of the monia. The New York State Depart- does not tell you is that all these 
li- disease appears to be mild, and fatal- ment of Health will, therefore, no foods are important for many things 
e. ities are rare. During this period, when _Jonger distribute sulfadiazine to physi- besides vitamin A. Aside from cal- 
nt the disease is prevalent, however, it is cians treating pmeumococcus pneu- _ ories, butter supplies essential fatty 
e- important to observe usual rules of monia; the cheaper and equally effec- acids; milk contains proteins, cal- 
80 personal hygiene, and to go to bed tive sulfathiazole will be used. cium, phosphorus and B vitamins; 
le hy , om are - in f ecrgig B vitamins 
a- and minerals; and so on. 
af Advertising Facts & Fancies The point is this: each natural 
-ir food contains a variety of nutritional 
on Cold Preventives” transportation lines are reported to be ingredients, and a balanced amount 
taking two drops of an iodine solution of these nutrients is essential to a 
This is the open season for cold daily as a cold preventive. Enthusiasm well-rounded diet. Such a balance 
“preventives” offered by drug com- for this remedy is high in Jersey City. neither Ritamine nor any other vita- 
panies and amateur doctors. Among Vitamin preparations also have min preparation can supply. 
- the currently exploited products of their partisans. Sunlight treatments, Similar to Ritamine’s advertising 
ny the former are the “oral catarrhal vac- cold showers, breakfast cereals and technique is that for Borden’s Hemo. 
aa cines.” Eli Lilly’s Enterol and William other “remedies” all have ardent dev- “A new vitamin mineral fortified 
ad S. Merrell Company’s Oravax appear  otees who claim amazing results. drink . . . one glass of Hemo gives 
mn to be the leaders in this field. Con- All of which proves only that faith you more than the vitamin A in 3 
om sumers need have no difficulty in mak- can still move mountains. So much so _ boiled eggs, plus the vitamin B in 4 
the ing their choice since neither is ac- that in extensive trials at a University, slices of whole wheat bread,” &c., &c. 
ie ceptable—the remarkable results re- in which some subjects got pink sugar Actually, the most important part 
ble ported in advertisements appear to pills and others received commercial of a glassful of Hemo is the milk it 
= have no basis in fact. “cold vaccines,” without knowing’ contains, Its greatest usefulness may 
Among amateurs who have broken which was which, the students re- be to make milk palatable to those 
_ into the fertile field is a corner drug ported the two to be equally effective. who don’t like to drink it unflavored. 
nate store proprietor who advertised a “cold The fact is that no genuine cold But Hemo is an expensive flavoring. 
sae cocktail.” It consisted of orange juice, preventive has yet been discovered. It’s about time the American public 
up an egg, and milk, mixed in a malted Vaccines given by injection appear to learned, as our Army and Navy have, 
pe- milk machine. The staff of this drug give some protection to some people. that for fighters on the home front, as 
ol store is as loyal to the product as Eli Persons who get more than the aver- in the armed forces, no vitamin con- 
pe- Lilly is to Enterol. age two colds a year may profit by a centrate can replace a well-rounded 
Bus drivers on the Jersey City course with this vaccine, diet. 
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OPA Looks to the People 


Recent plans of the OPA recognize the need for greater par- 


ticipation of consumers in the struggle against rising living 


costs. [t's now up to the people to cooperate and deliver 


HE battle on the Inner Front of The 

People vs. Inflation is moving into a 
new phase marked by two significant de- 
velopments in Washington. 

1, OPA’s Department of Information, 
latest reorganization of the much-abused 
Consumer Division which is now com- 
bined with the Information Division, has 
charted its course toward making every 
local War Price and Rationing Board in 
the United States a center for consumer 
information and consumer action. 

2. OPA is making ready a detailed 
plan for using volunteer price wardens in 
every local board area. 

The significance of these two moves 
lies in the fact that both represent vic- 
tories for the win-the-war forces, which 
have been pleading for more than a year 
for a fuller people’s partnership in car- 
rying on the hard struggle against the 
rising cost of living. 

Both moves are part of a gradually de- 
veloping government acceptance of the 
guerilla spirit in the Inner Front, a spirit 
which many in Washington have done 
their best to frustrate ever since Pearl 
Harbor sent the will of the people surging 
ahead of these bureaucrats, 

Not that the present spirit is one of 
unalloyed devotion to grass roots democ- 
racy. Indeed, in announcing his plans for 
local action to his staff a fortnight ago, 
Robert Horton, new chief of OPA’s in- 
formation hopper, argued that since this 
is a people’s war there is no sense in la- 
bor, Negro, consumer or other special 
groups seeking to gain special ends, 

He’s right up to a point—that point 
being that our first job is winning the 
war, and special interests are invalid 
when they fail to contribute to that job. 

But he’s wrong when he fails to under- 
stand that the only way for us to win this 
war is by special groups—the win-the-war 
forces—fighting like tigers for realistic 
win-the-war policies. Proof of that lies 


under his very nose, There would be no 
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price warden program under way, no 
program of grass roots action, if special 
groups—including those same consumer, 
Labor, Negro groups—hadn’t fought 
tenaciously for months and months to 
bring them into being. 

Emergence of these two plans for local 
action to inform the public, to gain co- 
operation from them, to enforce price 
regulations, place a special obligation on 
labor, consumer and other organizations. 

They must be prepared to take part in 
the shaping and carrying out of realistic 
local programs. To do so they must un- 
derstand how the plan is to work and 
some of the problems involved. 

The best guess is that there will be 
added to each local War Price and Ra- 
tioning Board two new panels of board 
members. One will be a “price panel,” 
charged with the enforcement job at the 
local level. The other will be an informa- 
tion or “public relations” panel, charged 
with two tasks: first, seeing that the com- 
munity is informed about price control 
regulations; and second, stimulating the 
development of a variety of community, 
neighborhood and _ block activities— 
make and mend clubs, swap shops, trans- 
portation pools, neighborhood sharing 
groups and so on. 

The naming of these panels will prob- 
ably be done in the same manner now be- 
ing used to name other local board mem- 
bers. Local Civilian Defense Councils 
will make nominations to the state OPA 
director, who will appoint the panels. 

Which brings up a vexing problem: the 
fact that in too many cases local Defense 
Councils are not representative of the 
whole community, but rather are dom- 
inated by the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Junior League or the locally dominant 
political party. Usually it is a combina- 
tion of these, an arrangement not con- 
ducive to democracy in local war affairs. 

Most realistic members of the Office of 
Civilian Defense in Washington recog- 





nize this, and place their hopes for 
democratizing the war on the Inner Front 
in the Block Plan of community organ- 
ization. If the Block Plan is not operat- 
ing in your town, you should write OCD 
for its booklet on the subject and, having 
informed yourself about it, begin organ- 
izing a local demand that it be adopted, 

Any sensible OPA grass roots program 
will be closely related to this system of 
block and neighborhood action, for it has 
been shown repeatedly that most people 
will take part readily in any action pro- 
gram involving the people who live next 
door, while they will be reluctant to take 
part in a program requiring frequent 
visits to a distant headquarters. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE 


Now it is up to the Nation’s organized 
consumers and workers to take steps to 
participate in the programs being pre- 
pared in Washington. Like everything 
else connected with the war, those pro- 
grams will amount to less than nothing 
without the knowledgeable and willing 
and selfless partnership of the people. 

Every union local in the country should 
lose no time setting up a consumer com- 
mittee, one member of which should be 
delegated to volunteer to serve on the 
Consumer Interest Committee of the local 
defense council. These committees in 
unions, together with similar committees 
in church groups, women’s organizations 
and others, should be on the alert for the 
moment when nominations are to be made 
for both the price and public relations 
panels of local boards, and submit 
nominations to the Defense Council. 

When these panels have been named, 
every such group—acting through some 
central body like the Consumer Interests 
Committee—should be ready to back up 
the local boards with aggressive strate- 
gies for winning the war on the Inner 
Front. These can include: 

Community-wide price posting cam- 
paigns; a campaign to get a Make & 
Mend Club going in every neighborhood, 
using churches, schools, empty store 
rooms; a campaign to inventory every 
household’s war potential (coal storage 
capacity, washing machines, number of 
children requiring day care, &c.); a 
campaign to see that every housewife 
has a grease-collecting can in her kitchen. 
There are dozens of ideas requiring com- 
munity-wide cooperation, ideas enough 
to keep your Consumer Interests Com- 
mittee busy with a campaign every couple 
of weeks—and each of them contributing 
directly to the success of your local 
board’s war-winning program, 

The Office of Price Administration has 
finally indicated its willingness to use 
the people in winning this people’s war— 
it’s up to the people now to dig in and 
deliver the goods. 
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and to make them work in the most efficient way possible If each 
Report is inserted into the binder as soon as the issue arrives, there'll 
always be a complete file in one place for quick reference. 

At the low price of 75c for each binder, you can afford to give 
them to many of your friends—and you can certainly not afford to be 
without one yourself. 

We'll do all the work—just send us the names of your friends with 
their addresses; we'll wrap the binders, enclose a gift card for you, and 
mail them in time to arrive for Christmas. 


USE ORDER FORM ON PAGE 304 
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